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AH, A PROFESSIONAL! 


By JAMES H. S. MOYNAHAN 


BEGIN RIGHT BEFORE THE 
FIREWORKS 


By ESTHER SCHWARTZ 
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HOW TO PLOT 
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From the Private Papers of a Harassed Gate 
Sir: 

From a summer issue of Billboard, I found the 
following letter from a swing band leader, Stuff 
Smith, to a pal. Golly, doesn’t it make you itch 
to put a character like that down on paper! 
What better proof is needed to show the value of 
knowing your character’s background in order to 
make him an outstanding individual?—H. H. S. 


FORUM 











Dear Jackson: 

These cats sure can bring your boy down. Here 
I am beating up my gums, knocking myself out, 
sawing the old violin back and forth like a dog, 
and what happens? A beat-up cat, looking like 
a Pee Poo Polly, slams a foxy-looking piece of pa- 
per in front of the lawyer for the Sherman Hotel 
that says—hold out $400 against Stuffy (‘‘make 
no money’) Smith this week because he owes 
it to my concern. 

Gates, put a little office in your office and let 
old Stuff move in, ’cause I am going to cut out. 

I went into bankruptcy to get rid of guys like 
that and still they haunt me like a ghost. I see 
Rosenbergs in my sleep. 

That’s like the colored fellow who went to 
heaven and St. Peter asked him what he wanted 
and he said “Boss, just give me a million dollars 
in gold.” So a lawyer fellow came along and St. 
Peter asked him what he wanted. He said, “Just 
give me that colored boy’s address.” That’s your 
boy, Stuff. 

Well, kid, take it easy—keep your boots on and 
look out for ihe chips. 

Your pal, 
“Stuff” 





Beefs and Orchids From One of the Boys 
Sir: 

Mr. Tench is more or less justified in his claim 
that some mags are a month or so behind sched- 
uled reports on scripts. With all my respect for 
the host of editor friends I made back in N.Y., I 
think they should add a couple of weeks or so 
to their usual claim of reports in two or three 
weeks. A month would be a better average. 

I went back to N.Y. 19 months ago, having 
just returned to the desert. And after nearly 
two years of pounding on pulp and slick editorial 
office doors, a guy learns a lot. Let me say here 
that, with a couple of exceptions, I never met a 
bunch of grander fellows than the pulp editors. 
Those two exceptions were Harry Widmer, of 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 21. No. 1. 











Larger, more com- 
lete, and better 
indexed than 

ever before. 


The 
Writer's Market 


. . » has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 

er’s market directory is the 1940 Writer’s Market. 

This has been checked and double-checked by 
hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, and 
by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date 
market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 
This is the eighth edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many new 
features suggested by our readers, and improved the 
last edition on every count. 


Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? You need this book. 
Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine and 
newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 

Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied, and stated in detail. 

Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England, and Canada. 
Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 
Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyright. 

Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 


Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Ploy Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 


Buy Now! You can trade your 1940 copy in on a 
1941 Writer’s Market by paying only $1. The 1941 
edition will not be ready for 5 months. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
(0 Send m. postpaid one copy of “‘The 1940 Writer’s 
Market.” I enclose $3.00. 


CO Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me awe one copy of “‘The 
ge —— s Market.”’ I enclose $4.00 payment 
in fu 


Name 
Address 
City... i iss. ee 
My subscription is 1] new [ renewal [J extension 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. 
Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cin., O., 


iit 
A. 











2 WRITER’s DIGEST 


Becomes Correspondent 
For Two Newspapers 







‘Aft er _ graduating from N, IL. A. I be- 
dent for the New 
and the morning paper, 
I received top 
both papers | have 
7 and proved by 
1, A. instruc- 
) Mcient and accu- 
rate in chartiug 2@ course O] aspiring 
writers.’ 
Mrs. D. B Turnbull 
1914 Esplanade Ave. 





New Orleans, La. 


"How do I get my Start 


as a Writer?" 
....HERE'S THE ANSWER.... 


First, don't stop believing you can write; there is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts 
are rejected. That happens to the best authors, 
even to those who have “arrived.” Remember, too, 
there is no age limit in the writing profession. Con- 
spicuous success has come to both young and old 
writers. 

Where to begin, 
busy and write. , 

Gain experience, the ‘“‘know how. Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 


then? There is no surer way than to get 


O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
paper copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 


helping men and women of all ages to 


Method is today f 
helping them gain their 


develop their writing talent 


first little checks of $25, $50, $100. 


Learn To Write By WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school 
for writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision 
of seasoned critics newspaper men and women. Em- 
phasis is placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t 
tell you to read this author and that author or to study his 


style We don’t give you rules and theories to absorb. The 
N. I. A. aims to teach you to express yourself in your own 
natural style. You work in your own home, on your own 
time. 


Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 


as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under the 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 


tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the 
“feel” of it, that professional touch. You ac quire a natural, 
easy approach. You can see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the 
real reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. 

The N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong and why, 
and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance To Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique writing Aptitude Test which 


tells you whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic 
instinct, imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. 


It’s free. Just mail the coupon below and see what our 
Editors think about you. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Wrrrter’s Dicest, December. 


Miss 
Mrs. { —___— — 
Mr. 


Address = — = 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call.  7WS 560) 
PER CCC UCR EERE T ECE C EEE SESE ESTEE Eee eee 8 








Writer’s Digest is your best 


Ace mags, and Florence McChesney, over at Dell. 


I made three trips to see Widmer, hoping to 
expand my markets to include his string. ~  -h 
time he sent out somebody with the wor nat 
he was “busy” and what did I want? I he the 
same luck with Mrs. McChesney. I also imade 
three trips to see her, with exactly the same 
result. I asked for just a couple of minutes of her 


but she always sent out word she couldn’t 
And after she held a detective novelette 
13 weeks, in the face of repeated 
calls from my agent, and then returned it with 
the single sentence, “We don’t use first person 
stories,” I never went back. Nor did I ever for- 
give her for it. I feel she did me a rank injustice.* 

I think one of the reasons for the phenomenal 
success of Leo Margulies and Rog Terrill in the 
pulp field—outside of sheer editorial ability—is 
their friendly and co-operative attitude toward any 
writer. Leo plays godfather to about 35 mags 
and Terrill likewise. Yet either one of those fel- 
lows can always find time to see a writer for a 
few minutes, and without making him wait. 
You'll find the same thing down at Street & Smith 
and at Munsey. Maybe all of those grand guys 
realize that in these days of low rates (and small 
profits for the publishers) that most pulpsters are 
like homeless pups—pat ’em on the head and 
they’ll never forget it. 

As for the delay in giving decisions, there 
might be one of a hundred different reasons. In 
the case of Mr. Tench’s charge that Munsey is 
slow, it might be that they’re snowed under at the 
moment by a deluge of new mags and can’t 
keep up. George Post, at Argosy, recently held 
one of my yarns seven weeks before rejecting it. 
At this writing, Paul Johnston, of Detective Fic- 
tion Weekly, has had one for five weeks. But I 
know Paul personally; went in to see him a half 
dozen times recently. As such, I simply can’t pic- 
ture him or any other of those fellows deliber- 
ately holding up a report on a script. Not if you 
could see the way some of their desks are piled 
high with scripts that the readers have okayed. 

I’m rather inclined to think, however, that the sys- 
tem of payment that some of the publishers have 
might have something to do with it. For instance, 
when Rog Terrill okays a script for purchase, he 
puts through a pay-slip in the writer’s name. 
Maybe it will get through that week. If not, then 
it holds over to the following Friday. Munsey 
and Street & Smith use the same system, more or 
less, it being impossible for any big publishing 
outfit to write out checks as they are okayed. 
My God, one check after another dribbling 
through the publisher’s office every few hours 
probably would send the man to the madhouse. 

That’s one reason why I like Leo Margulies 
and his editorial gang. If he okays a yarn on 
Thursday, pay-slip day, you get the filthy stuff 
the following afternoon. (And you oughta see 
the birds clutter up his office every Friday!) 
I’ve turned in a full length 45,000 word novel, 
done on assignment, on Wednesday and aid, 
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A Good Catch 


whether fish or check -- 
1s always a thrill - - 

















Like most good fishermen, Bob Russell 


“My first reaction upon receiving 


ee aes te ta ao ae wants to hook the big fellows, and the 
re neg Rie gy BP coe Ry above picture shows he can do it! And, 
seen ial like most writers, he wants the big checks, 


and under that picture you can read what 
he wrote me when I sent him a check for his first big sale! Bob’s a 
smart fisherman—and writer. He learned how by catching little fish— 
and little checks. Now he’s landing bigger game. 


but you can’t leave it up to luck! 


The old yarn about the boy with the bent pin catching more than the well- 
equipped fisherman is good—as a gag. Don’t you try it. The only way to get con- 
sistent results is to have good equipment and know how to use it. 

I spend all my time in showing writers, new and old, how to equip themselves 
with understanding of editorial requirements and story technique; and how to use 
that equipment to land checks. Helen Maxwell, Zara Stuart Watkins, J. P. Rees, 
Catherine Rodgers, Marion King and Grace Hoffman Cook are among the criti- 
cism and collaboration clients for whom I’ve recently netted checks. And, of course, 
I continue to land the big ones for my professional clients. Send me a script now 
and I’ll report within a week and help you land a check. 


FEES: I work with professional writers on the usual 10% commission basis. 
If you are not a professional, fees should accompany manuscripts. Fees for indi- 
vidual criticisms and revision suggestions are: $3.00 for manuscripts up to 2,000 
words ; $5.00 for 2,000 to 5,000 words; 75c per thousand thereafter to 10,000 words. 
An agency report—briefer criticism and revision suggestions with no editing —is 50c 
a thousand words to 20,000; novels, 25c per thousand; minimum fee, $1.00 per 
manuscript. Collaboration for three months is $60.00. Collaboration on a single 
story is $25.00. 

A 3c stamp will bring you a copy of SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS 
and my latest Market Flash to help you to sales. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in more than a score of literary, smooth-paper 
and all-fiction magazines 


10 EAST 43rd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WritTer’s DIcEstT 





Can YOUR Story 
Be Filmed? 


Can’t YOU give Studio Editors the story material they 
are seeking? If your work is original in basic plot idea, 
it may be just what the Producers want, to fill their cur- 
rent schedules. 

The War has created a market for human interest stories 
of all types—stories suited for All-American release, re- 
gardless of foreign distribution. 

My clients are new writers as well as established authors, 
and I offer both sales service and criticism. Only through 
an accredited agent can you reach this lucrative market. 
Write TODAY for free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Suite 215 Established 1919 Dept. 70 

















MATHILDE WEIL 
LITERARY AGENT 


after twenty years in New York, is now estab- 

lished in San Francisco. Books, short stories, 

articles, and verse criticised and marketed. 
Send for circular 


535 GEARY STREET 











SAN FRANCISCO 





| TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


1,000 words typed free to new clients! 20 Ib, bond: carbon 


copy; duplicate outside pages Mailed flat Corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, if requested Thirty cents 
per one thousand words; vers 


e, ‘ce per line Book lengths, 
25c per one thousand words. THE KIND OF WORK THAT 
EDITORS COMMEND. 

LILLIAN WINGERTER 


Waynesburg, Ohio 














More Than a Lift 


Exactly what many writers have received through my 
help. One man made a total of $800.00 from two articles 
I revised for him. Another sold a feature novelette for 
$200.00 that was plotted during a term of Personal Col- 
laboration Plan Il. My own work has sold to nearly one 
hundred publications from Esquire through most of the 
pulp groups. I've had experience behind the lines, too, 
as an associate editor (Fawcett Publications). A limited 
clientele assures you of careful attention. Short stories 
considered for sale or further treatment if advisable at 
$1.00 each, plus return postage. Brief criticism if the case 
is hopeless. Or send stamp for my folder. Add'ss Dept. W. 


RICHARD TOOKER, 


“Remarkable in its simplicity and helpfulness. 
just awarded a $200 prize due to your book, 
—R. M. POWELL”’ 


HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL 
STORIES 


By 
ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 
Author of HOW TO BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
WRITER and hundreds of stories and articles 


Price $1 
New copies just out—get yours today! 
Mrs. Esther L. Schwartz, 


BOX 148, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 








I was 


Crompond, N. Y. 
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“Leo, if I don’t get some dough this week-end 
I’m gonna get tossed out on the sidewalk by my 
landlord.” And on Friday I got a full check for 
the yarn. Then, too, he once waited seven weeks 
to give me a check on a dinky little western 
short. Just one of those things that happen. 

Our job is to turn out the best possible yarns 
we know how, refuse to sell to the reprint rack- 
eteers, and plunk down our small fee to Oscar 
Schisgall for membership in the pulp writers’ 
section of the Author’s league, so that we can put 
the pay-when-you-can-catch-me pulp outfits out 
of business and swing their revenue to the legiti- 
mate publishers. When we writers do that those 
same publishers will be tickled to sign an agree- 
ment with the Authors’ League paying us a basic 
cent-a-word rate and up. Come on, you laggards! 
Give—even if it does hurt. So does a bad tooth 
when it has to be yanked. Let’s get organized. 
It'll double your income, no matter how little or 
how much you sell, within the next year. 

WituiaM L. Hopson, 
Oro Grande, California. 

* And justice to Harry Widmer and Mrs. 
McChesney. These two editors deal with thous- 
ands of authors, each one an individual with an 
axe to grind. They can’t please ’em all. Harry 
and Florence are tops with scores of Dicest 
readers.—Ed. 


Sells 12 New Markets 
Sir: 

I think you might find some pleasure in know- 
ing that the listing of Catholic Markets in THe 
Writers’ Dicest for May has provided me with 
markets for nearly a dozen essays and a number 
of poems. These were sold to twelve different 
publications of which, but for Mr. Marolla’s 
excellent listings, I would never have been aware. 

MICHAEL WILLIAMSON, 
417 South Main Street, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Just a Plaintive Peep 
Sirs: 

Just a plaintive peep—and a question—from 
one of your faithful subscribers regarding the 
discouraging bit of information picked up in the 
October and November issues. 

I refer to Mr. Palmer’s Chicago Coffee Club, 
and Mr. Richard Sale’s chummy references to 
lunches-with-the-editor in New York. And, come 
to think of it, other instances noted from time 
to time, of writers who seem to be selling through 
their personal contacts with the editors. 

My God, man, take the case of a poor duffer 
like me, squatting on an island in San Francisco 
Bay claw-hauling my way off the reefs and shoals 
of editorial rejections to make an occasional sale, 
and then reading about Mr. Palmer “pickling 
himself in coffee” with his writing pals, or Sale 
saying “I’d come into lunch about another...” 
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eck- 
— That’s the peep. The question is: Are these 


the ra personal contact instances misleading, or has ex- A POLICY THAT 


perience proven that an “occasional” has a better 


oo chance of becoming a “regular” if he can move NEVER CHANGES 


in on New York and take personal swipes at the 











a asa editors? My question is not hypothetical because _ Our business is founded upon the simple prin- 
cnt rack my set-up is such that I can lay over in New = . a ee as af d 
to Qbear York for awhile and give it a fling if it would be hs s Bair) al vt - hg fe “04 oF Us, an 
writen? worth while. Judging from Richard Sale’s ex- 3 — 8 Yy 
can put eae Rong — the Rpg ec yee “4 re Sales 
offee Club, making such a frontal attack wit 

ay pockets bulging with manuscripts would be de- Honest Reports — 
a cidedly advantageous. Constructive Criticism 
n agree- r would greatly appreciate a thoughtful answer Prompt Service 
so baile to this question. REESE WoLre, 
aggards! Belvedere, California. at the extremely moderate rates of $1 for each 
ad tooth The simple honest truth is this: most authors 3000 words or fraction thereof up to 40,000 words 
rganized. are better writers than they are salesmen. There- and $15 for any length above. : ; 
Little er fore, they should fiddle their best string. An _ It brings to us increased business, the satisfac- 

author can build up a better “attachment” to tion of work well done and such appreciative com- 

: ; A ments as these: "Herewith our check for Mrs. T's 
ON an editor by correspondence, than he can by : : F : 
, : np : article. That's going to make a fine number in our 
fornia. making personal calls, 99% of the times. book.” "We are paying above our usual rates for 
id Mrs. If you compare any 100 authors to any 100 this story.” "Two sales in two weeks—great! To 
h thous- ordinary people, you will find that the authors markets | never even heard of.” “You have helped 
with an contain singular examples that are not as person- me as | thought nobody could.” 
Harry able. They incline to long silences, to singular 
Senna mannerisms that often detract from the business If you want returns, try us. 
at hand, to sudden garrulousness about issues INTERNATIONAL 
other than the immediate one, to borrowing money, 
to intruding their personal affairs on the editor PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 
once they feel they are “in,” and to submitting a 307 Fifth Avenue New York City 
story before it is polished because “Joe’s my ‘— 

— friend, and if there’s any place where he wants it 


in Tue changed, he’ll tell me.” - 
me with Other people, given the same opportunity would G6 
number certainly do the same thing. We know from 


experience in talking with several hundred editors 





eae that authors, as a class, are better off when they The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
qprtrerk limit their editorial dealings to letters, and visit years of his life to the creation, writing and 
nee their editors, briefly, and smoothly, once in a great editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
ON, eikiie used by beginning and professional writers 
treet, If — ‘: Pies er throughout the world either as a_ spring- 
pS Fa. you're the sort of person who would be 2 board and stimulus to improve the author's 
good salesman, who hostesses seek for dinner own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
parties (how many invitations did you get the a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
last three months?) then call on editors regularly. to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
If you aren’t a successful extravert (and fewer number of plots; more than there are com- 
authors are in relation to other people) then stay binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
1—from in Belvedere and let those who may ruin their have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
ing the markets.—Ed. ? these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
| in the venient use. 
Sir: PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
e Club, The American Boy is eager to see good pictures the near-great and the beginner throughout 
nees to and 300 to 500 words of text on outstanding boys the literary world. It is sold on a 20-day 
i, — who have conducted exceptional hobbies, unusual 100% money-back guarantee. The book is 
m time sa : : k ; lit a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
through Money-earning projects, taken unusual vaca ? craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO 
or achieved other things that make them note- today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
» duller worthy. Rates for pictures and text, $10 and up. you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
i Each month the magazine carries a page of these chase we will refund your money instantly. 
FaNCISCD pictures and stories, and the most notable are used 
1 shoals dl aiken PRICE $25.00 
al sale, FraNKLIN M. Recx, Managing Editor, 
ogee The American Boy, BOOK DEPARTMENT 
vate >; New Center Building, WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, 0. 








Detroit, Michigan. 
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Short Story Novels 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Training for professional markets—Criticism 
The kind of personalized service many writers 
have been hoping to find. 


Contributor to New Yorker, Sat. Review, C. S$. Moni- 
tor, The Writer, Writer's Digest, and many others. 
Author of: 


Poetry 


The Seven Principles of Poetry (new)....... $2.50 
How To Revise Your Own Stories.......... e 1.25 
How To Revise Your Own Poems........... 1.25 


Address inquiries and orders to 
672 So. Lafayette Park Place, Studio 48, Los Angeles 




























Few fhrills Can Compare... 


with the thrill of authoring o first novell If you have o 
book-length monuscript kicking around the house, it might 
be sensible tc ship if to me for careful reading and frank 
criticism. tt'll cost you $5 but if you've got anything | may 
be able to place it with o publisher. I've spent five years 
working with publishers—editing, re-writing, handling pro- 
motion t've mode a few connections it might take you years 
to make. ! promise nothing but sincere help if you can pro- 
duce the goods. Sales, 10 all rights. Send the $5 read- 
ing fee and ony correspondence to Frederick Rawlings, 
P.O. Box 2160, Middle City Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


eS For economy, Mss. may be sent by prepaid 
express to Frederick Rowlings, Phila., Pa. 








ET into Abvetdiag: Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 
graduates. Write today for free booklet “‘Oppore 
tunities in Advertising,”’ and requirements. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 

3601 Michigan Ave, Dept. 3059 Chicago, U. S. 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A _new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and professionals. A gold mine of information. 
Complete 25 cents! Supply is limited. Send for it today. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD DEPT. W.D. CHICAGO, ILL, 




















WRITER’s Dicest 


Only Pauker in 20 Years 
Sir: 

We appreciate very much your courtesy in 
explaining the reason for the temporary discon- 
tinuance—that we had received so many replies 
from the readers of your valuable magazine that 
we had to pause for a while in order to evaluate 
the material that came to us and determine how 
best we may help the authors. In this connection 
it may interest you to know that we have under- 
taken to assist a number of promising writers and 
that some very satisfactory results have already 
been obtained. 

Will you be good enough to make a small, but 
very important correction for us? As printed in 
your .last issue our letter bears the signature 
“Simon Pauker.” This printer’s error may cause 
confusion and wonderment among our clients, 
many of whom have known this organization 
intimately for 20 years. There is not and never 
has been any Pauker other than myself connected 
with this organization. 

EDMOND PAUKER, 
1639 Broadway, N. Y. C. 





Not So Much As a Smell 
Sir: 

I open my November issue of WriTER’s DiGcEst 
and out pops my letter anent the difficulty of 
getting a yea or even a nay from the apparently 
closed mouth of editors or owners of St. Nicholas. 

Please add a postscript—three weeks ago I 
put the collection of this debt through one more 
derby, nothing other than collection through the 
good offices of New York’s kindly Legal Aid 
Society. A week ago came the check, due some 
fifteen months, from the former owners. Payment 
of a fair collection fee by me and the matter is 
closed. 

Incidentally, and quite confidentially, does any- 
body know where St. Nicholas, the new St. 
Nicholas, said to have been started anew in life 
in September, has its editorial and publishing 
being? A visit to each of the several former 
New York addresses culled from various sources 
unearths not so much as a smell of the magazine 
most of us used to love. 

GERTRUDE ROBINSON, 
58 E. 102 St., New York, N. Y. 
Yoo Hoo! St. Nick !—Ed. 





SEND US 
Your shor? storles, 
novels, books, seri- 
als—we sell them or 
tell you why! 








Sell Your Stories and Books! 


$1,230.00 FOR ONE MANUSCRIPT 
$750.00 CASH AND A CONTRACT ON ONE PAGE OF MANUSCRIPT 
$300.00 CASH ADVANCE FOR FIRST PAGES OF BOOK 


IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE IN STORY MAGAZINE 
DISCOVERY OF THE MONTH IN ESQUIRE 


PUBLISHERS’ 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 
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Residents of California, Only 
Sir: 

I trust that you may find room in your pages 
for the following announcement which I believe 
will be of general interest to your readers: 

Winners of the 1941 Browning poetry award 
will be announced April 20th in connection with 
the University of Redlands tenth annual Writers’ 
Week. 

First prize of $100 is open to any resident of 
California who has not hitherto won it. The 
second prize of $50 is restricted to California 
High School students and the third prize of $25 
to students in California Junior High Schools. 
Contestants are limited to one unpublished poem 
but there are no restrictions as to length, form or 
theme. Contributions should be submitted anony- 
mously, with the name, address, school, and school 
grade of the author in a sealed envelope enclosed, 
and should reach Dr. Lawrence E. Nelson, Uni- 
versity of Redlands, Redlands, California, not later 
than March 1, 1941. 

L. E. NELson, 
University of Redlands, 
Redlands, California. 





Poetry Column for Washington Post 
Sir: 

Please include the name of The Washington 
Post, 1337 E Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
in any forthcoming list of markets for poetry. 
The Post is to publish a poetry column, consist- 
ing of one poem a day, which I am to conduct. 
Publication will begin December 1, and the col- 
umn is tentatively entitled ‘Washington Post 
Poems.” 

Payment will be upon acceptance, at the rate 
of twenty-five cents a line. The space allotted 
confines the poems to a twenty-five line maximum 
(five five-line stanzas or six four-line stanzas), 
and shorter poems will be preferred. 

It will be our endeavor to print the best poetry 
obtainable, subject to the natural limitations of 
a family newspaper. So far as possible, we shall 
avoid the usual type of “newspaper verse.” Re- 
jections will be prompt—and frequent. The rate 
of payment being small, it will be necessary, in 
order to obtain good poetry, to set and maintain 


BOOKLENGTHS! 


Novels and booklength manuscripts are excellent 
bets for serialization or contract sales to the cir- 
culating library, publishers and syndicates. 








Let me see any booklength with a thread of ro- 
mance or adventure wound through its plot. 








Free Editorial Reading 


Prompt Report 
STUART TYNAN 
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Do You Know 


These Facts About 


SMALL SALES? 


1. THAT nearly every first-sale in the bigger circu- 
lation magazines is by a writer who has sold half 
a dozen times in smaller publications such as the 
newspaper syndicates and Elks, Grit, Caravan, 
Holland’s type small markets. 


2. THAT countless small-publication editors will take 
a personal interest in helping you shape your work 
to fit their needs, contrary to the cold reserved 
policy, large circulation magazine editors are 
forced to pursue in using the formal rejection slip. 


3. THAT the average beginner can cut his training 
eriod to a tenth of the time needed to turn pro- 
essional by aiming right from the start toward 
the SMALL MARKETS for his fiction and cash- 
ing $8, $15, $20 checks brought by his stories while 

he is learning to improve for the better paying 
publications. 


4. THAT such publications as College Editorial 
Group Association, Chain Drugstore Magazine, 
Opportunity, Poultry, etc., are several of over 
three hundred smaller markets on our agency list 
who use fiction, short-short form along with their 
articles and news—who pay promptly and are in 
need, every issue, of stories any average beginning 
writer can produce if he uses his head. 


5. THAT when you tackle the start of your profes- 
sional writing career by tackling these smaller 
markets you are doing what 99 out of 100 big 
time writers did when they were first starting out. 
You are being a business man about your craft 
first, an artist second. And that is the modern 
average professional writer today—no genius—just 
a hard working journalist who knows the logic of 
the step by step method! 


I specialize in selling to the smaller markets. 
Send me several stories you have reason to believe 
have come close and I'll send them travelling over 
the hundreds of smaller publication editorial desks 
on my lists. No sale is too small—the long run 
value is that you will produce better material once 
you have the confidence of half a dozen small 
checks deposited in your bank account from your 
stories sold to smaller markets. Let me see what 
scripts are tucked in your desk today and you may 
be in for a happy surprise seeing them land in 
print to a small market. Marketing fees are low: 
85c up to 1,500 words; $2.50 from 1,500 to 5,000; 
$5.00 above 5,000. Customary commission is 10% 
on sales above $20, slightly increased on sales below 
$20. If your script is not marketable as it stands, 
a clear, concise, strictly commercial rewrite outline 
furnished with a crack criticism. Resubmissions 
free, always. Let me see several of your stories 
today. Start selling in a SMALL WAY now! 


STUART TYNAN 


Literary Agent 


2010 Raymond-Commerce Bidg., Newark, N. J. 











8 WRITER’S 


Now Boxed for Xmas! 
WOODFORD'S 
TWO GREAT BOOKS 


Trial and Error—"Open 


sesame to the cash mon- 
S&S ey in the writing rack- 
et." — Arnold Gingrich, 
Editor of Esquire..... $3 
Plotting—"Invaluable to 


the beginning writer."— 
For Both Feith Baldwin .......$3 


Books, Boxed $5 


BOXED FOR XMAS 


Coupon below will bring your copy of PLOTTING or 
TRIAL AND ERROR, or both. 5 day refund guarantee applies 
on both books. 

Combination offer good only until December 3ist. 

(PRS SSAASSSVSTSST REA SSTSS SSR S SESS SESS ESSERE SSeS eeeeeeeseeeEee 
Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers D 
P. ©. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City. 
[] Send me PLOTTING, price $3.00. 
[] Send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3.00. 
[] Send me TRIAL AND ERROR and PLOTTING 
BOXED FOR XMAS, PRICE $5.00. 
| may return books within five days for complete refund 
if | am not satisfied. 


Name 


Address 


TD 1 Enclosed find check — 


[Send C. O. D. 





POETS’ Handbook 


A complete manual for all who 
write poetry, verse and song lyrics 
by Clement Wood 


@ The only completely comprehensive book on the 
craft of verse writing. Analyzes techniques, rhythms, 
accents, meters, rhyme, choice of words, patterns, 
rules, etc., of the world’s greatest poets. Then shows 
you how to apply the talent and genius of these 
masters to your own poetry writing. 484 large pages 
$4.50, postpaid. 


“Should be a lexicon for beginners and a handy 





reference for all practitioners in the art.’’-—LOUIS 
UNTERMEYER. 
—— 
“4 remarkably useful manual. I cannot 


book in this field so 
so well organized. 
authority. — 


think of any other 
hensive or 

Weed writes with 

JOHN HALL WHEELOCK. 


GREENBERG: PUBLISHER 


67 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 











DicEst 


a high standard. 

“Names” will be welcome, but cannot ensure 
acceptance. Unheralded merit, if I have the good 
taste to recognize it, will ensure acceptance. 

KENTON KILMER, 
16th St., Arlington, Va. 


Eleventh Annual 


5201 N. 
Alabama College Thea atre 
Playwriting Contest. 

Two prizes and possible production, or publi- 
cation, or both, by the College Theatre,: are 
offered: $10.00 for the best short play; $40.00 
for the best long play. 

Conditions 


1. Eligibility is limited to legal residents of 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi and 
Tennessee. 

2. Subject matter is unrestricted; except that 


preference will be 
Southern material. 
3. A signed that the play has not 
been produced or published 
must accompany each play. 
4, Each manuscript must be typed on one side 
of the sheet only, and securely bound together. 
Each manuscript must be signed by a nom- 
de-plume, and accompanied by an envelope 
signed with the same nom-de-plume and en- 
closing the writer’s name and address. 


given to the play using 


statement 
commercially 


ui 


6. Manuscripts should be sent to Dr. Walter 
H. Trumbauer, Director of the College 
Theatre, Montevallo, Alabama. 

7. Final date for submitting manuscripts— 
February 15, 1941. Decision will be rend- 
ered about April 15, 1941. 


8. All rights in plays are retained by the authors. 
“This is a Gadget idtinns. 

Sir: 

At the annual convention of the Association 
of Limb Manufacturers of America held in Chi- 
cago early this month I was appointed publisher 
of The Almanac for the fiscal year, 1940-41, and 
it is my intention to transform completely the 
former Monthly Record into an aggressive trade 
publication which will dote on controversy. As 
a result I offer your readers a wide open market— 
one which has not a single article in the safe. 

The Almanac needs, above all, brief news notes 
about the artificial limb industry, orthopedic, 
surgical appliance and surgical supply fields in the 
order named. We will use “framed” interviews and 
even outright “puff” providing there is not too 
much borax in the brew. We have no established 
news sources now. : 

In the way of articles The Almanac needs ma- 
terial telling how a particular manufacturer in- 
creased sales, how he improved window displays, 
how he avoided the usual gruesome display win- 
dow, how he saved time in manufacture. This 
is a gadget business and every manufacturer has 
his own improvement, usually patented, so we 
should be queried before writing anything about 
the latest world-beating improvement. We are 
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not interested in stories about amputees who have 
surmounted tremendous difficulties; there is a 
magazine in that field already. 

Length: as close to 750 words as possible and 
nothing over 1,000 words. Rates: for articles— 
Y, cent a word; for news notes—¥2 cent a word. 
Report within 15 days. 

Incidentally, The Almanac would like to hear 
from the writer who prepares “hayseed” articles 
under the nom de sorghum of Ira Z. Tubbs. 

ARTHUR C. Norris, 
705 Pleasant Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 





Sir: 

We are just putting out the following new pulp 
magazines: 

Cosmic Science, a pseudo science publication ; 

Stirring Science Stories, the same; 

Red Mask Detective Stories. 

The editor of the science magazines is Donald 
Wollheim, himself a well-known writer of science 
and fantasy stories. The editor of Red Mask, as 
well as of the publication recently put out, Stirring 
Detective and Western Stories, is the undersigned. 

We invite contributions, and at present pay the 
half-cent rate—As soon as is possible, we shall 
raise it to one cent per word. 

No taboos except that any stories offered must 
be of a type to appeal to adults. 

Jerry A.sert, Editor, 
ALBING PusiicATIONS, 
19 East 48th St., New York City. 





Sir: 

A photo contest is now being run in the photo 
section of Mechanix Illustrated magazine. Ten 
dollars is being paid for the best print, five dollars 
for the second best, four dollars for the third best 
and three dollars for the fourth best. Consult any 
recent issue of Mechanix Illustrated for details. 

Throughout the month of December and through 
January 15, Good Photography, a related publica- 
tion, will be open to pictorial salon contributions 
for the Good Photography No. 6 salon section. 
Prints must be at least 8x10, mounted or unmount- 
ed, glossy or dull finish. They should be wrapped 
between corrugated stiffeners and accompanied by 
return postage. Five dollars is paid for each of the 
eighty prints published. 

Norman C. Lipton, Photography Editor, 
FAWCETT PuBLICATIONS, 
1501 Broadway, New York. 





Greeting Card Market 
Sir: 

Cee Bee Studio, P. O. Box 146, Hackensack, 
N. J., wants short sayings, both serious and comic, 
of one, two and three lines, appropriate for greet- 
ing cards for all occasions. Will give more attention 
to submissions accompanied by rough pencil lay- 
outs folded like a greeting card. Payments will be 
made upon acceptance at the rate of $1 and up. 
Ten days to two weeks. C. BEepELu. 
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HAVE YOU EVER 
SOLD A STORY? 


If you haven't, you can.... You don't need 
genius. All you need is your share of ability, 
your knowledge of life, your mastery of the 
tricks that are selling stories for others. 


For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, 
have been teaching those tricks to people who 
have found out that BIG NAMES HAVE NO 
MONOPOLY ON MAGAZINE SALES. S. S. 
W. students have sold even before completing 
the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers’ checks. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 
Via Trial and Error Assignments 


Through the years this phrase has been associated 
with us. We have applied it to a great many beginners. 
Perhaps we can apply it to you. And we are proud 
of the fact that we train beginners to sell their very 
first stories at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest 
paying markets available. The average beginner's story 
sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on Jack Woodford's famous TRIAL 
AND ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked 
by readers to develop the ideas in the book at greater 
length, so that they might be used in practice. TRIAL 
AND ERROR: is famous because it is the absolutely 
frank, realistic and practical result of the author's ex- 
periences in selling 2,000 stories and 35 books. 


THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 


The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money.back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right to 
refund your money within that time if we feel you are not 
qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those stories of 
yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; we 
consider sales the object of your work. 


Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is in- 
cluded with the course; if you already have the book, we 
make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you details 
of both offers. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL D 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 





Name 
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UT H OR 


| OF BOOKS: 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 











If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRA ANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 


On the Book Lists oo DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Gelett Burgess, Col. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, Gen. Smedley D. Butler, Clarence 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, Frederic Arnold Kummer, Gen- 
eral John A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Edward 
Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (‘ ‘Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and Howard 


Thurston, New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if you prefer about 
your work, 





If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
: DEPT. WD., 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
pit. PHILADELPHIA --.......-~ += PENNSYLVANIA 
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Plays 372 Cents Each 

In America, no matter what you make, some- 
one will make it cheaper. A lot of people feel 
that this is the road on which progress rolls the 
merriest. Well, anyway, it seems merry until the 
shoe pinches. 

Greenburg, an enterprising book publisher, has 
just pinched the literary shoe of several hundred 
of our subscribers by producing a book called 
“100 Non-Royalty One-Act Plays.” 

The accepted thesis of author-payment on plays 
has been based on royalty to the author from a 
box-office percentage, or royalty to the author 
(when the play is produced by a school and no 
admittance charge is made) based on a flat fee 
paid for each separate production. The Greenburg 
technique is predicated on a simple desire to pub- 
lish a book at a profit, and the hell with tradi- 
tion. The tradition in this instance guarantees the 
author of a successful, popular school play of 
making several hundred dollars a year on its 
royalties. Under Greenburg’s method, the author 
sills his play for a flat fee to the publisher; and 
the publisher sells the book for $3.75. Neither 
publisher nor author get royalty for amateur pro- 
duction. The publisher takes practically all the 
gamble and stands a good chance of making a 
very sweet profit. He is giving Big Value for 
Little Money—100 non-royalty one-act plays for 
$3.75. That’s something which might ordinarily 
cost a school a minimum of $50, even if they used 
but 10 percent of the plays in the book! We 
think the book will sell. We think Greenburg will 
make a lot of money on it. 


But we know darn well the authors won’t. Nor 
will this book help other authors of royalty plays 
sold by standard play publishers. Why should a 
school pay somebody $25 royalty to produce three 
plays, when they can get 100 for only $3.75? 

To most school teachers, a play is a play. Just 
like a chocolate bar is a chocolate bar. The one 
that costs a dime is either twice as good or twice 
as big as the one that costs a nickel. But only a 
sucker would buy a chocolate bar for $1. There 
can’t be that much difference in candy. Your 
average school teacher, who knows that two and 
two makes four, also knows that 100 non-royalty 
plays at $3.75 is obviously better than one royalty 
play for $10. “Shucks, Mr. Principal, let’s go and 
buy those chintz curtains for the teacher’s rest 
toom with just part of what we save on this won- 
derful book!” 


It looks to us as though the authors who con- 
tribute to this sort of volume play both themselves, 
and their brother authors who sell through the 
standard play publishers, a short-sighted trick. 





First Novel Contest Closes Dec. 31, 1940 

The 7. B. Lippincott, Hodder & Stoughton 
contest for first novels of not less than 85,000 
words, written in the Great Romantic Tradition, 
Closes December 31. Send scripts to Sanders g 
Conroy, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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GOT THE JITTERS? 


Does the war news make you wail, “I'll never 
write another decent line”? If so, we'll help you 
get back in the groove immediately, producing 
SALABLE stuff! 

We have jitters, too, because we’re swamped 
with calls for good material from editors, pub- 
lishers, movie and radio executives. Send us 
your scripts now for critical revision slanted to- 
ward quick and worthwhile sales. 


The output of many big name writers has 
slumped due to war fever. This means new 
Sales opportunities for you under our competent 
guidance. Story trends change frequently, but 
we direct your work into such new and profit- 
able Sales channels. Send us a script or two 
today with a letter about yourself and your 
writing problems. Remember, we drop all read- 
ing fees after your first sale. 

Rates for detailed criticism and revision: $2 for each 
story or article up to 3,000 words; 50c a thousand words 
thereafter. (Special low rates on book lengths. Write 
us about your book.) One-act plays and radio scripts $4. 
Three-act plays $12. Movie scenarios or synopses $8. 
Resubmissions free. 10% commission on sales. 


CALDWELL and HURN 


449 West 22nd Street New York City 





FREE! fo Uni 


Course in Creative Writing, and Dr. 
Burton's Analysis Test, giving you a sin- 
cere appraisal of your writing ability. 
Send today—no obligation. 






RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 
1202-40 Pence Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 

as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 


by Peter Dixon ........ . $2.50 
—. TO RADIO 
ce ee errr: $2.50 
RADIO yp Pit 
OF I NONE iso sisecis wes cies wiese $3.75 


DO'S AND DON'TS OF RADIO WRITING __ 
et NI as cc:s:aren abies ws -ererewaos'ale $1.00 
RADIO DICTIONARY 


DE NEE. ove vwic anes iGwwand in <es 50c 


Order your copy today, and cash in on this 
lively market 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - = Cincinnati, Ohio 
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You’re Welcome, Too! 


Pull up a chair and sit in on this: Writers whose smoothpaper appearances you see on the 
fireplace above had never reached any of these magazines before joining my clientele. And 
there are plenty of others. During 1940, fourteen clients who had never sold more than a 
novelet, hit markets ranging from Saturday Evening Post to Argosy with serials and maga- 
zine novels. They’ll tell you that this was a direct result of my suggestions and advance 
arrangements. More than half of these have also been placed with such leading book pub- 
lishers as Doubleday Doran, etc. By constant coaching, criticism and intelligent sales 
methods, twenty-seven of my professional pulp writers have also this year graduated into 
smoothpaper markets ranging from American Magazine to American Boy. And forty- 
seven new writers have received their first check of any kind as a result of my help— 
seventeen for first smoothpaper sales, thirty for first sales to good pulp markets. 


But 1940 was no exception. For eighteen years I have developed serious new writers into leading names 
in every literary field. If you have talent and are willing to work, I can also help you. 


You're invited to join. I will honestly appraise your work and You're invited to join. You will be constantly encouraged, 
recommend salable scripts to actively buying editors If a coached and pushed toward better and wider markets; will be 
story is unsalable, 1 tell you why in full detail; if revision will kept producing your best by vigilant critical appraisal of your 
make it salable, I explain how and for which specific market to work, If you sold $1,000 worth of magazine fiction or article 
rewrite. 1 will also analyze your ability and suggest markets weue you ° bs 

for which you should work. Until I sell $1000 worth of your within the last year, I will handle your account on my regular 


work, the above pr sional guidance costs $1.00 per thou- commission of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 20% 
sand words on manuscripts up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 to on foreign sales. If you have sold $500 worth during the past 
11,000, my fee is $5 for the first 5,000 words, and 75¢ for each year, I will handle your work at one-half reading rates. 
additional thousand. Special rates ir novelets and novels. Write me about yourself and let's talk it over. 


New edition my booklet, ubk - 
“Practical Literary Help,” CIUG 
and latest Market News 


Letter, on request. 








Literary Agent 
56 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CLASS A 






MURDER 


BY HARL“" MENDENHALL 


SIXTEEN MAGAZINES PAY 


$5,000 A MONTH FOR 128 STORIES 


ABOUT TERRIBLE, TANTALIZING MURDERS. THE AUTHOR DESCRIBES 


THE PERFE 


on the Wichita Falls (Tex.) Post about 

three years ago and made a mad jumip 
into the fact detective story waters. The first 
four stories out brought back fat checks with 
love and kisses. 

But the next five! Ah, that’s a different 
story. It leads down the stormy trail to my 
close acquaintance with the three brass balls, 
and my good friend, Uncle Jake, who lends 
money on everything. 

I never went back to newspaper work, 
however. I don’t intend to. I like writing 
fact detective stories too well. 

Perhaps you’re getting ready to make that 
same plunge. Maybe you’re still on a news- 
paper, but want to pick up some extra cash 
for that new fishing rod or gun. 

Let’s sit down and talk this thing over. 

More free lance writers are discovering 
what a lucrative field this is we’re about to 
look into, so concentrate a little longer— 
and work a little harder (I give myself this 


| QUIT a job as reporter-photogra her 
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* (WRITER’S) MURDER 


advice every morning when shaving.) Still, 
it doesn’t work. 

Run out of murders? Don’t be silly. 
There’s one every 39 minutes. I don’t mean 
over in Europe either where Hell’s popped 
open. I mean right here in our own peace- 
ful United States. 

But the catch is that only about five per 
cent of these murders are the type that can 
be used for the fact detective magazines. By 
“type,” I mean murder cases where the 
killer is caught AFTER some detective work 
has been done to find out WHO he is. 

It’s most distressing sometimes how little 
consideration murderers have for the writers 
of the fact articles. They will commit the 
most unusual crimes, have the most interest- 
ing motives, but just as quick as they kill the 
victim, they run to the nearest sheriff and 
babble the old Freudian war cry: 

“I’m the guy who did it, officer, I want 
to confess. I want to give up. I did it.” 

But, fortunately—or unfortunately—there 
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are still those who think they can pull the 
perfect crime. It’s duckies like that that you 
want to keep your eye on—when you get 
ready to make that leap we started talking 
about. They are the one’s who make your 
stories. 


HE majority of my stories at the present 

time are bought by Editor Harry Keller, 
who publishes Actual Detective Stories, 
Official Detective Stories and Intimate De- 
tective Stories. 

Keller is the one I started out with. He’s 
played mighty fair and square with me. He 
pays two cents a word and three dollars a 
picture—and he’s helped me more than any 
other person to improve my writing. Natur- 
ally, I stick pretty darned close to him. 

The majority of these magazines at the 
present time pay two cents a word for the 
stories, and more if the story merits it. 

Some others besides Keller’s three maga- 
zines, which are published by the M. L. A. 
Publications, 731 Plymouth Court, in Chi- 
cago, are all of Country Press, 1501 Broad- 
way, New York City, detective magazines— 
edited by Leonard Diegre—Startling Detec- 
tive, Dynamic Detective, Daring Detective 
and True: MacFADDEN’s two fact detective 
magazines (edited by John Shuttleworth), 
True Detective and Master Detective, 122 
E. 42nd, New York City; and Detw’s three 
fact publications—Inside Detective (edited 
by W. A. Swanberg), Front Page Detective 
(edited by Hugh Layne) and Headline De- 
tective (edited by West Peterson) 149 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. C. There is a list of twelve 
magazines paying two cents or more. 

Lionel White, editor of Crime Detective, 
Crime Confessions, Headquarters Detective 
and recently Real Detective, 1476 Broadway, 
N. Y. C., pays a basic rate of one-and-a-half 
cents a word, but it beats the others on pic- 
tures—pays $5 each. 

That makes sixteen magazines in all. There 
are some others starting out. Those sixteen 
magazines use an average of eight stories 
each—that means they need 128 stories a 
month. That’s a lot of dough wrapped up 
there waiting for somebody, $15,000 a 
month! And it might as well be you that 


gets some of it. 

All right, so you want to try it, huh? What 
do you look for first? The murder, of course, 
but what KIND of a murder? 


NE day, when day dreaming, I picked 
out eight things—eight answers, you 
might say, to give anyone who was con- 
templating murder and wanted to do me a 
great favor by committing one that would 
make what I considered a Class A, No. 1 
fact detective story. Those eight things are: 
1. The victim—a pretty girl about 18 to 
24 years old. And who left a picture of her. 
self handy around some place where I can 
be sure to get a copy of it. 

2. Have the victim well-known, popular 
and important. The reason—so that the 
reader will be more anxious to know WHO 
the rat was who killed her, and why in 
heaven’s name anyone would want to murder 
a beautiful and innocent little girl like 
Mabel—if that’s her name. 

3. The motive should be hard to find. 
Make the detectives earn their money, and 
sweat and toil like a galley slave. And— 
this is even more important—the motive 
should be unique. The more unusual it is, 
the better. That gives a new and fresh slant 
to the case. And that’s important. 

4. The killer is either a man or woman 
who is highly respected and supposedly hon- 
orable. This makes the reader gasp a ‘time 
or two and exclaim, “Why I didn’t think 
Clarence would do such a horrible thing!” 
If the killer is a known wolf, the reader 
yawns and says not too interested, “So what! 
Couldn’t have expected anything else from 
him!” 

5. The killer eludes the police for at least 
three days, if possible. This gives you time 
to build up plenty of suspense. You can 
do it on much less time than that, of course, 
but remember—this is the IDEAL murder 
I was dreaming of that day. 

6. Officers find some tangible clue that 
starts them on the wrong track—but at the 
start, it surely does look good, and Sheriff 
Jones smiles, “It’s going to be simple, boys.” 
But two days later, he’s changed his tune, 
moans, cusses, storms, “We’re on the wrong 
track, men. The killer is getting farther and 
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farther away Get the hell out of here and 
get busy. Find some clues.” 

7. Several suspects are brought in. Each 
suspect smells like the guilty party sure. But 
each has a good alibi. 

8. By a brilliant piece of detective work, 
the police find a clue that has evaded them 
before, and it starts them on the right track 
for the killer. The case is broken. Killer 
convicted. Gets death penalty and is buried 
or gets life. 

A case like the one I’ve just visualized, 
fellows, is what you hope and pray for when 
you get in this work. You don’t find many 
like it. They have to be hunted. If you 
don’t find any that comes up to that dream, 
take the case that comes the closest to it, 
and enlarge on every whif of mystery you 
can dig from the facts. 

The thing that editors have stressed to me 
ever since I’ve been writing these stories is 
to “get mystery, suspense and good detective 
work.” Remember those three things and 
bring them out strong in your stories. You 
can swap them for checks more often. 

Above my desk in the garage apartment 
in the bachelor home where I live and work, 
I have a motto tacked up just to keep press- 
ing one fact deep into my mind: 

“Curiosity Kills Cats, 
But Makes Writers.” 


Now say that a case, somewhere close to 
my “Pipe-Dream Ideal” breaks in your 
neighborhood. The first thing to do is send 
an air mail letter or telegram to an editor 
asking him to let you “cover” that story for 
his magazines. Tell him the date, place, 
name of victim and suspected killer, if 
known. Then, in a longer letter, give him 
a more complete outline of the case as it 
begins to fill out a day or two after the 
crime has occurred. I watch over six states 
for good cases, getting leads from a clipping 
bureau. When I get a go-ahead on the story, 
I hurry after it, making the pictures pay for 
the expense of the trip. 

That is the way late cases are handled. 
“Hot” cases, we call them—murders that are 
written as soon as possible after the crime 
is solved. 

Here is an important thing to remember— 
most of the editors now will run a story if 
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"| have decided to make one picture from the title, 
and another from the book.” 


the killer CONFESSES, and if it look reason- 
ably certain that there will be a conviction. 
This is a thing which a few years ago was 
unheard of. And editors today sometimes 
get in libel suits by running such stories (if 
the confessed killer changes his plea to “Not 
Guilty,” and is acquitted.) But they still 
go on using such stories because of the 
demands of the readers for “fresh” and up- 
to-the-minute cases. 


IF you don’t like the stiff competition for 

the hot stories, then some bright summer 
day, get into the car and start driving, 
stopping off at various county seat towns 
and gossiping with the sheriff’s force until 
you uncover some old crime, for which pic- 
tures are available, and write it up. 

Sometimes it is impossible to get pictures 
of all the principals in the case, so you take 
the next best step. You get as good a de- 
scription of them as possible (probably it 
will be the victim or victims) then have an 
artist make a drawing of the character. Some 
editors use such drawings. Some do not. 
None of them like to use them. So do your 
best to get real pictures. And try to get 
some action into the pictures that you take 
of the officers and scenes of the crime. 

Be careful when getting the pictures to 
make sure that you have the right identi- 
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fication for each. Wrong pictures—saying in 
your story that Jack Hill is a killer and using 
a picture of his brother, Jim Hill to represent 
the killer-—man, that means trouble ahead! 
Ask any editor! 

Now comes the actual writing of the story. 
The best way to learn what is wanted here, 
of course, is to study diligently all of the 
fact detective magazines. 

My way of writing these 





stories—take it for what 
it’s worth—is this: 

1. Look over all the 
facts connected with the 


murder. Pick out the most 
unusual, interesting and 
mysterious things con- 
nected with the crime. Put 
these down on a separate 
sheet of paper so you can 
remember them, and make 
plans to emphasize them 
in the story. 

2. Look over all your 
characters as a whole, then 
each one individually. See what part each 
one is going to have to play in the story. 
Make notations concerning their various 
characteristics. This is very important in 
the modern fact detective story. Editors 
are demanding much more characteriza- 
tion in their stories—and it is that one 
thing, I believe, that will make the fact de- 
tective magazines live and not peter out in 
three or four more years, as I’ve heard many 
writers predict. The magazines are rapidly 
improving their stories, in style and tech- 
nique. 

3. Now comes the actual writing. Get 
away from the old stilted lead: 

“The telephone rang. Sheriff Whatsniffer 
grabbed the receiver. It was a murder at 
the Jones’ place, July 23, 1933.” Then follow 
the sheriff to the scene. (That type of open- 
ing has long since passed into the odorous 
stage.) Editors are encouraging the new 
trend in fact detective leads, and I think it 
is a healthy attitude. 

Get something unusual and different into 
your opening. Something to interest the 
reader right on the start. He knows it’s a 
murder story, so that doesn’t arouse him. 











Chances are he doesn’t know the person 
murdered, so that’s no excuse for an extra 
heart beat. BUT, get a puzzling clue, a bit 
of question-raising information. A strang? 
occurrence or a bit of characterization abou 
a unique or weird person in the story, and 
you have him settling down to enjoy a good 
story—your story! 
4. After you have this 
firm grip on the reader; 
nose, bring in your back. 
ground as smoothly a 
possible. Tell the place, 
time, who the victim is; 
give a brief description of 
the territory, and a bit 
of characterization, con- 
cerning the victim—if it 
is known and is interest. 
ing. If the victim hasn't 
been found yet, but is 
missing, make it quite cer. 
2in the victim is dead. 
Utherwise, you do not 
have such a great incen- 
tive to catch the vicious killer. If you don't 
know he has murdered anyone, why bother 
the poor guy. 
5. In bringing in the background of the 
various characters of the story, you slip in 
your first clues. Most of them are false, but 
look mighty like the real stuff. 
6. Bring the killer into the story as soon 
as possible, but, of course, make him appear 
innocent. That is one of the most difficult 
tricks in this detective-writing business. 
Here’s a tip on one of the best ways, 
though, to do it. When the murderer is 
questioned, or his name mentioned, make 
his entrance necessary to some other part of 
the story—a part that leads toward another 
suspect, or at least away from the real killer. 
And it’s also best to bring him in along with 
several other characters. It’s harder for the 
reader to pick him out that way. 
7. Throw some guilt on several suspects, 
but you’d better limit it to five. More than 
that tends to be confusing and you soon find 
yourself trying to write a novel in 5,000 or 
6,000 words. That gets you exactly no place. 
Don’t get the mistaken idea that you make 
your story interesting to the reader by con- 
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fusing him. Do that and he’ll get disgusted 
and throw down the story. The editor will 
probably beat him to it and your gem will 
never get a peek at the sacred page of one 
of our discussed magazines. 

8. Bring in your clues and information 
so that at one time it appears one suspect 
is guilty, and on the next page it appears 
that a different one is the bad man. This 
gets the interest of your reader. 

9. Now, sandwich your “decisive” clue 
in with some false ones, and let the story 
start gradually rolling toward the killer. The 
sheriff begins to get a smell or two. His 
eyes brighten. He cusses a little, good 
naturedly and says, “Boys, we’re on the 
right track now.” 

10. Then follow the sheriff on through 
rapidly until the killer is caught and brought 
to justice. Don’t drag this out. Make it as 
snappy as possible. After the reader knows 
who the killer is, his interest in the story takes 
a sharp nosedive. Let the killer make his 
confession, however, so we'll know why he 
committed the fiendish crime. 


One sideline I want to mention. 

Phillip H. Lord’s program, “Gang Busters,” 
is looking for good stories to put on the air— 
stories about gangs of criminals. There 
should be at least two men who team to- 
gether and commit a series of crimes, then 
are caught and convicted. 

I have written a lot for this program, and 
recommend it to any free lancer. 

One thing is imperative, however: the case 
must be entirely closed before “Gang Busters” 
will touch it. There must have been a con- 
viction, and the criminal safely in jail. Better 
still if he got the death penalty, and is al- 
ready passed from this mortal flesh. That is 
one thing this market demands. 

If you have a good case, send a three 
page outline to Leonard L. Bass, Gang 
Busters, 501 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. If Bass okay’s the outline and tells you 
to write the story, you are sure to get $25.00 
just as soon as the manuscript reaches him. 


As soon as the program is broadcast—they 


have staff writers who put the case in radio 
form—you will get another $25.00. If the 
story is strong enough for a two-part serial, 
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“Brother Ignatius draws little figures on each margin, 
so when you slip the pages they seem to move. He 
calls himself an animator." 
you'll get still another $25.00. So it’s not 
such a bad market, and you’re sure of $25.00 

at least—if your outline is okayed. 


UST a few last reminders, as I look over 
the notes I have tacked up on the wall in 
front of me: 

Get to the meat of your story quickly. Dig 
into the plot, find some kind of clue and get 
started after a suspect right off the bat. 

Don’t try to put your murder puzzle 
together at breakneck speed. Take it easy. 
Let the reader see what clues your detective 
picks up. If not, the reader will get lost 
in the mad scramble and give up. 

Keep the action in a small area. Use as 
few scenes as possible. This helps you to 
keep away from that “jumpy” feeling that 
some stories acquire—or inherit! 

Follow each suspect through until he’s 
proven guilty or innocent. Don’t drag him 
in by the nap of the neck, make it appear 
that he is guilty, then drop him in the Grand 
Canyon without a. fitting burial. 

Visit your local newwstand and buy a 
half dozen of these crime magazines; if you 
enjoy reading them, chances are you can 
write for them. If they bore you stiff; 
if their style, language, motives, and pictures 
annoy you to beat all hell, then don’t try 
to sell them. 








AH, A PROFESSIONAL! 


BY JAMES H. 


TIRED editor glances at the lagging 

hands of the clock, dim in the falling 

usk, and takes another manuscript 

off the pile with a sigh. Before him on the 
desk lies a stack of rejects, to go back. 

Some are sloppy, typed with dirty e’s, o’s, 
a’s, on transparent paper. Some have half- 
inch margins. Some have the title crowded 
near the top of the first page. Many are 
dog-eared, uninviting, 

The manuscript he now picks up is your 
own. Is it typed on opaque, twenty-pound 
rag stock? Is the type clean, black, easy 
to read? Does it have inch-and-three-quarter 
margins? Inch-and-three-quarter paragraph 
indentations? Is the title in the middle of 
the first pag Is your name and address 
in the upper left hand corner? Is there a 
word-count in the upper right hand corner? 
Are the first paragraphs and sentences rea- 
sonably short and inviting? 

Does the tired editor heave a sigh of relief : 
“Ah, a professional!” Does he find himself 
unconsciously biased in favor of this manu- 
script so that he does not just skim it and 
set it down as quickly as he gracefully can, 
but lingers over it, giving it every chance, 
assuming it’s just on the line between ac- 
ceptance and rejection? 
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MOYNAHAN 


good story should sell on its merits, 
shouldn’t it? 

Of course it should. Something should be 
done about this situation. Right away. It’s 
The Authors’ League of 
America should see about this! A story 
should be judged on its merits! What differ- 
ence does it make what kind of paper it’s 
typed on! 

You’re perfectly right. And what do you 
think’s going to be done about this out- 
rageous situation? 

I can tell you this. They’re working on 
it. They’ve been working on it since papy- 
rus was invented. Myself, I couldn’t wait. 
I gave in. I type mine neatly. 


just not right! 


RAN into Paul Ernst the other day at the 

Authors’ League annual meeting, and we 
were discussing why the meeting had such a 
preponderance of older writers. I suggested: 
“Maybe it takes most writers that long be- 
fore they become professionals ?” 

You know you don’t have to have written 
a lot of stuff to become a member of the 
Dues and qualifications 
for admission are liberal and within the 
average writer’s scope. But I’m still won- 
dering whether it doesn’t take most writers 
that long before they finally learn to con- 
sider the editor. And to write professionally, 
too. 

The mechanics of manuscript preparation 
above are easy. Any stenographer can fol- 
low them. How about the writing end. What 
distinguishes the professional here? 


Authors’ League. 
o 


He can cut. 

Take a nice water-color and throw a lot 
of mud over it and you'll have the average 
story. J.-J. des Ormeaux used to say: “Get 
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out of the reader’s way,” and brother, is it 
true! You and your “fine writing,” clutter- 
ing up your yarn, forcing the reader to fight 
his way through narcissistic passages to get 
at the story—when there is one! When are 
you going to realize that the reader is under 
no compulsion to wade through anything 
that doesn’t absorb him? That your yarns 
are going to be read by colored boys operat- 
ing elevators with the other hand. By house- 
wives with the radio on. By strangers who 
care nothing about you or your yarn, either, 
unless it holds ¢/eir interest ! 

Cut! 

Why? Because when you cut you elimi- 
nate that mud on the water-color. You 
remove non-essentials and your story moves. 

Here’s a couple of good exercises. Take 
a page of Hammett or James M. Cain. Read 
it. Then sit down and rewrite it, leaving 
out no essential. Reread what you’ve writ- 
ten, and see how it compares in economy of 
expression with the original. Have you ob- 
tained the same effect without using more 
words? Or leaving out anything? Try it. 
You’ll learn something. 

Another. Take a page of your own stuff. 
Take a blue pencil and go through, cutting 
non-essentials. Go through it a second time, 
and cut the least essential words, or eliminate 
words by paraphrasing. Go through the page 
this way until you’ve cut down to a para- 
graph. A reductio ad absurdum, maybe. But 
I’ve seen pages that could be profitably cut 
to a sentence. 

This is important. It’s one of the most 
important things a writer can learn. Know- 
ing how to cut professionally can be learned 
by anyone who really wants to put some 
work in on the job. If you’re inclined to 
be lazy, let me see whether I can’t save you 
some of this spade-work. 

First, don’t expect to benefit from this 
technique without first experiencing trouble. 
I'll repeat here: You always get worse while 
you’re mastering a technique. Be prepared 
to write badly for a while, until you master 
this. It’s worth it. You’ll overdo it, perhaps, 
and have to go back a bit. No matter. 
Ultimately you'll strike a mean. 

Now. Try cutting out some of these. First 
the articles, definite and indefinite, the the’s 
and a’s. Cut: “The rain spattered the pane,” 


19 
= to: “Rain spattered 
the pane.” 

Cut qualifying 
words ‘“Seems,’’ 
“like.” “‘We went 
out into the sun- 
shine like a sum- 
mer afternoon.” 
Make it: “We went 
out into a summer 
afternoon.” The 
reader knows it couldn’t be summer in mid- 
winter. He isn’t a lawyer, to hold you to it. 

Cut out words like, but, nevertheless, yet, 
still, meanwhile, however. For example: 

“Are you tall and blonde,” she wrote. “I 
adore tall blonde men.” 

(But) I’m a swarthy five-four. 

Selecting that one word “but” snaps that 
tag line. 

Try cutting the present participle in ing. 
“Going to the door, he opened it.” “He 
went to the door, opened it.” Here you save 
no wordage. What you do is to write simply 
and directly. Just for an experiment, sit 
down some time and change all the ings 
in a page of your stuff to straight past tense. 
See whether it doesn’t move faster, read in- 
finitely easier. 

Eliminate. dependent clauses. Pertinent 
as is any conclusion of pleonasm in a dis- 
cussion of succinct writing, the inclusion of 
periphrastic or redundant phraseology in the 
thesis itself, while gratifying, doubtless, to 
the ego of the postulator, cannot but evi- 
dence its inefficiency in the defection of 
true clarity. 

Oh, I can write worse than that, when I 
really try. How do you like wading through 
it? Or perhaps you get a feeling of super- 
iority in the thought you are “improving” 
yourself in reading such erudite, such “deep” 
writing. So what? All it says is: Write 
simply and clearly. 

Enough for cutting. You get the idea. 
Now let’s see what the editor finds on page 
one. That’s the page that’s going to catch 
his eye, that’ll decide whether he is to read 
on or set it down on the reject pile. 

Kenneth Hutchinson, editor of Private De- 
tective, an old protegé of the famed Bob 
Davis, has a swell saying: A murder story 
should have the tone of Murder. 
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Does your first page set the tone for your 
yarn—glamourous love, murder mystery, 
sport-story, whatever it is? It should. 

Does it have a hook 
to catch the reader’s interest and lure him 


on into reading ahead to page 2? It should. 


baited something 


Roger Torrey says: In your opening al- 
ways have a character about to do something. 
If they’re only riding about in a car, have 
them arriving. Have them getting ready to 
start something. Don’t let them just sit and 
cerebrate. Page 1. Remember. 

Have you shown, or implied, Setting, hero's 
type or characterization, time, some trouble, 
hero must avert or meet, and possibly, have 
you stressed the consequences of failure? 

Admittedly this is a tall order 
lines of double-spaced typing on page one, 
but a professional knows it’s well to include 
as much of this as is feasible, and he tries 
to do so. Do you? 


for ten 


Say you get the editor past page one. Take 
every sheet of yellow paper from one to 
twenty and write at the top: “Menace?” 

That is to say: Have 
in your story an im- 
pending threat of dis- 
aster, remote or immi- 
nent, but always pres- 
ent? Do you remind 
your reader constant- 
ly of this nemesis con- 5 
fronting your hero by 
having him weigh 
everything that hap- 
pens to him in the 
light of this threatened 
disaster until it be- 
comes an obsession 
with him? It’s a good 
idea. 

Has anybody ever told you that your vil- 
lain is your story? Before can have a 
hero, we must have some disaster for him 
to prevent. Since the villain is promoting 
the disaster, he therefore sets up the con- 
ditions which the hero must meet. He will 
always act first, dreaming up villainies which 
the hero then proceeds to beat down. Don’t 
lose your villain. He’s more important than 
your hero, actually, because “no villain, no 
conflict, no conflict, no story.” 


you at every moment 





we 
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Are you afraid of mussing your darling’s 
hair? Do you always see to it he gets shot 
in the shoulder? Get smart. Some of the 
smartest yarns in the old Black Mask Donog- 
hue series by Fred Nebel had the tough dick 
with a belly full of lead crawling along the 
concrete on 42nd Street, and trying to cen- 
ter the old convincer with two hands on some 
fleeing malefactor. They do some wonderful 
things with surgery and sulfanilimide these 
days. Don’t be afraid of hurting your hero. 
He can always be fixed up, because you’re 
the doctor. 

Do you tell your story from the point of 
view of one character only? 

It isn’t essential that you do so, but it’s 
likely to make a far more professional job. 
A story should have unity, especially a short 
story. This is one swell way to get it. 

Do you slow up your story with a “flash- 
back”—thinking you must necessarily feed 
the reader exposition in one lump? Try 
larding in the necessary facts in dialogue as 
you go along. 

And here we come to a very important 
technique. In fact, the one which most surely 
distinguishes professional from amateur. The 
amateur is obvious. The professional employs 
oblique exposition. I'l] explain. 

William Lindsay White, whom you have 
heard broadcasting from Finland, and whose 
broadcast inspired Robert E. Sherwood’s, 
“There Shall Be No Night,” wrote a best- 
seller a few years ago called: “What People 
Said.” I haven’t the book handy, but here’s a 
paraphrase of the type of indirect exposition 
I’m talking about—done by a master, if you 
read the original book. 

“People said it was just as well Henny 
wasn’t getting a new car this year, because 
it might look sort of funny, with all that 
trouble in their bank. And it was just as 
well, too, that she wasn’t breaking out with 
a new spring outfit, the way she always used 
to, because people would say what right did 
she have, with their money.” 


That’s a bad copy, from memory, but 
let’s consider it. It really says one thing 
while it pretends to say another. It’s subtle. 


It pretends to be interested in the re- 
action of the townspeople. Note that this 
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is put in the direct, lead-off sentence. 

But what is Bill White actually trying to 
tell us? What is he trying to make us do? 
Actually, he is telling us that Henny is suf- 
fering. That she has had to deny herself the 
luxuries of former years because of her 
husband’s trouble. By showing us the super- 
ficial, uncharitable, snap judgments of the 
townspeople, he effectively gets across to us 
the facts he wants us to understand. But he 
does more. He spreads a sympathetic blanket 
for Henny. 

He could have said: “Henny was begin- 
ning to feel the pinch. She was having to 
economize, etc.” But Bill White isn’t an 
amateur. He’s a damn polished professional. 
I recommend his book, if you’re interested 
in a swell job of writing. Or even if you 
just want to read a swell story. “What 
People Said.” 

I'd like to bring up, at this point, the 
question of whether it’s more professional 
to write first draft, or to revise and revise. 
William Benton Johnston, in the August 
issue, points a warning finger at the million- 
words-a-year man who urged it, and draws 
a dire conclusion. 

Both these men are right. Art Burks, 
if it was he, is right in not revising if we 
consider his goal. He wants to write well 
enough to sell, no more, in the instance of 
which he spoke. Writing our best, first draft, 
is an ideal toward which we all strive, even 
Bill Johnston. The methods we employ in 
attaining this goal may differ, as they do 
here. 

Let’s look at it this way. Our goal is to 
express our thought most effectively. You 
don’t speak in two drafts. You speak first 
draft. A lot of fun it would be, speaking two 
drafts! Or revising everything in your head 
before you spoke it aloud, for prose rhythm, 
selection of words, grammar, tautology, etc., 
etc. You’ve probably talked with guys that 


watch their speech that way. It’s fun, isn’t 
it? What do you think? 
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If you have some- 
thing to say, and it’s 
important, you just 
say it. Words don’t get 
in your way. They get 
out of your way. You 
revise parts of your 
story more than other 
parts, why? Because 
at one point you're 
hot, and you're really 
writing. In the _ be- 
ginning you're writing 
consciously, not unconsciously or automatic- 
ally. And the stuff shows it until you get 
warmed up. 

Plotting is done consciously. Writing 
should always be done in a state of semi- 
hypnosis, induced by the mechanical action 
of typing or writing. 

What does the reviser do? He isn’t telling 
you a story. He’s trying to make himself in- 
vulnerable, secure from criticism. He’s not 
thinking of you, he’s thinking of himself. 

Now if a writer sits down and knocks 
out a story straight through without fussing 
with it, I see no harm in looking it through 
afterward for mistakes. But to set up revision 
as important is wrong, because it’s losing 
sight of function. What you’re trying to do 
is tell a story. It’s the story that matters, not 
the way it’s told. Mark my words, the guys 
who busy themselves with revision should 
take stock and see whether this peroccupa- 
tion with perfection doesn’t really mean, 
either that they have nothing to say, and 
are trying to say it so perfectly that no one 
will see through them, or else, and this is 
more likely, they have real stories to tell 
which they are afraid to risk at this moment, 
preferring to pull their punches until they 
have had enough assurance of success to 
risk all on the big try. 

I’ve written both ways. The thing I meant 
most in my writing sold to the Saturday 
Evening Post. I didn’t pull my punches that 
time. I wish I dared do it all the time. 

So let no one say it is bad to write first 
draft only. Our goal is to be able to express 
ourselves so nicely that we can do it without 
a second try, as a skilled diver or skater exe- 
cutes a difficult form without a miss. 

What makes a professional, anyway ! 














is now 


HE little red school house 
among the nation’s souvenirs, its place 
taken by a neat, white, four room 
“consolidated” school standing on a corner 


at convenient crossroads. But though the 
size and shell of the school house be changed, 
inside, little be-collared and be-tied Johnnys 
and beruffled Marys all over the land stand 
on the platform on high days and holidays 
to “speak pieces” and “take part” in an 
entertainment. 

No presidential address receives attention 
so undivided as do these orations. For 
adoring, anxious mamas, yes, and daddies 
often, are sitting in the cramped quarters 
of desks long outgrown, waiting with clammy 
hands for the highlight of their evening. 

What happens thus oratorically in small 
schools, occurs the land over in city grade 
and high schools, and in many a place of 
worship whether that place be “the little 
brown church in the dell” or the auditorium 
of the streamlined city church school. 

Now, obviously, these orations great or 
small, short or long, must be written by 
someone. 

For schools there are the special days: 
Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Val- 
entine, Easter, Patriotic days, Memorial, Ar- 
bor, May, Mother’s Day, Commencement 
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THEY 
WILL 
SPEAK 


BY DOROTHY LEHMAN SUMERAU 


and Class Day, and “general occasions.” 

For church schools there are Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas, Easter, Children’s Day, Rally 
Day, Mission Week, Mother’s Day, Promo- 
tion Day and “general occasions.” 

Each year demands a new supply of text. 

Such entertainment material may be put 
into the following classes: Simple “speak- 
ing pieces,” dialogues and monologues, pan- 
tomimes with music, special day “exercises,” 
pageants, amateur plays. 

Among some people, I believe, there is 
an idea that this form of writing is trivial, 
easy of execution, therefore to be taken 
lightly. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. It is true that of necessity a great 
deal of it dies after the first delivery which 
is after all well for both publisher and 
But occasionally the light of im- 
mortality breaks through, when least ex- 
pected, and one finds himself the author of 
a verse, a line, a song, a paragraph which 
promises to outlive him. Witness Martin 
Luther and his “Cradle Hymn” ; also Eugene 
Field’s “Why Do Bells For Christmas Ring?” 

Longfellow wrote for those in the little 
red school house. Some poets today would 
like to remove his crown, but his “Evangel- 
ine”, “Hiawatha”, “The Psalm of Life”, and 
others still make good reading for all ages. 


writer. 
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How many times do you suppose they have 
been “recited?” 

Dr. Frederick Smith was writing a pa- 
triotic address for school children when he 
penned the immortal lines, “My Country, 
Tis of Thee.” Dr. Clement Moore no doubt 
delivered many worthy lectures to his 
classes in Greek, but laurels today are his 
through the merit of the children’s narra- 
tive verse, “’ITwas the Night Before Christ- 
mas.” 

Publishers are on the watch for new writ- 
ers showing freshness of treatment and style, 
orginality and sparkle. In this field as in 
all other writing one must study the pub- 
lisher’s needs and work accordingly. 


HE simplest form of entertainment ma- 

terial is the “speaking piece.” It may 
run all the way from a greeting to a bene- 
diction to be given by a small child or a 
grown-up, a few lines perhaps but training 
in poise and expression and teaching a 
truth. For example is this by William Cullen 
Bryant: 


BENEDICTION 


When this song of praise shall cease, 
Let Thy children, Lord, depart, 
With the blessing of Thy peace, 
And Thy love in every heart. 


And where’er our path may lie 

Father, let us not forget 

That we walk beneath Thine eye, 
That Thy care upholds us yet. Amen. 


Along this line of entertainment are the 
monologue and dialogue. The monologue 
is a one sided conversation in verse or prose 
carrying the listener step by step to a smash- 
ing climax. Subject matter may be about 
anything of interest from peanuts to pillars, 
good hints to be plucked from daily news 
happenings, jokes, home incidents, etc. 

The dialogue is generally given by one 
person characterizing two people by means 
of change of voice, accent, manner, or the 
parts may be taken by two people. It may 
be one incident or a series climaxing explo- 
sively. One can never know when a budding 
Alec Templeton or a Cornelia Otis Skinner 
may emerge by means of such expres- 
sion. This hope may lend wings to any 
author’s thoughts. 
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Another popular form of material used 
in schools and in church and community 
groups is the pantomime. For this a reader 
gives the story or poem while a group of 
players enacts it. A good example of this 
is the famous Christmas Story from “Ben 
Hur” by Lew Wallace. In some communi- 
ties a Christmas without this selection would 
seem strange and unreal. Another example 
is the “Christmas Carol” by Charles Dickens. 
If these stories are not done in pantomime 
but are only broken at intervals by appropri- 
ate chorus music, the product is then listed 
by publishers as “A Story and Song Service.” 
This form of entertainment has in the past 
few years become popular for it limits re- 
hearsals to a minimum, except for chorus 
work, yet it utilizes a large group. Where a 
pantomime is suggested in the Story and 
Song Service, the author’s manuscript must 
carry explicit directions as to action. It 
may sound complicated at first but with 
imagination and practice clarity will be as- 
sured. 


Still another form of entertainment for 
children is the “exercise” which is designed 
to give at once a part on the program to a 
number of children. These are often elab- 
orate, to be. given in costume and with 
music at the close. A form of the simpler 
kind is illustrated here in “Summer Music,” 
for eight children. 


1—Always in the summer 
If you listen well, 
You can hear sweet singing 
Clear as any bell. 


2—Down among the grasses 
Tiny creatures stir, 
Gauzy winging are lifted 
With a singing whir. 


3—In the garden hedges 
Nestlings sing and flee, 
I only want to see their eggs, 
They needn’t fly from me. 


4—Far down in the meadow, 
Where the waters run, 
I saw a little bright-eyed frog 
Croaking in the sun. 


5—All among the clover 
I heard a little tune, 
I think the bees were singing 
“It’s June, June, June.” 
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6—My daddy said to put my ear 
Close down upon the ground, 
And sure enough, where it was plowed 
I heard a singing sound. 


7—And when I’ve gone to bed at night, 
I hear a drowsy cheep, 
Do you suppose the mother birds 
Sing all their birds to sleep? 


8—Always in the summer 
There’s music in the air. 
I wonder if all little things 
Are praising God for care? 


Simple, you say? Of course. It has to 
be within the range of tots’ understanding. 
And were parents given the choice between 
hearing their little Mary lisp such simplicity 
or a program of profound utterances by an 
able senator, it’s ten to the senator’s 
audience would be in the minority. 


one 


The so-called pageant used by church 
schoo.s and communities is made of a large 
group of characters working out a great 
heme depicting a series of striking episodes 
which climax in an all-cast assembly and a 
burst of appropriate music. Paul Green’s 
current “The Lost Colony” is an elaborate 
example. Simple ones for children may deal 
with subjects like ‘“Spring’s Awakening,” 
“Mother Goose’s Party,’ “At the Court of 
Queen Summer,” etc. The lay out of the 
subject matter in each case is obvious. A 
pageant’s episodes are joined together by 
means of music. One reader may give the 
sketch, while a group pantomimes. The 
pageant slanted at schools and communities 
should be prepared when possible with one 
simple setting in mind, as facilities are some- 
times limited in small and out of the way 
places. Most companies publishing pageants 
with music have staff composers, hence the 
script writer need not be concerned with 
music for his verses submitted with the 
pageant. There is an art in writing words 
for music. Simple rhyming is not enough. 
There must be a preponderance of vowel 
sounds, words easily singable, with no sac- 
rifice of adroit presentation of ideas. “Some 
publishers hold that one either has the 
ability to write song verse or he hasn’t. I 
don’t know whether is can be acquired or 
not. At least I should say one must have 
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a fair background of musical education and 
poetry. 

I might add here that in writing a pageant 
it is well to keep an eye on the number of 
characters who will need a script. As com- 
mercial as it sounds, and you might argue, 
crippling to art, publishers make money ac- 
cording to the number of copies sold. So, 
within reason, of course, the more speaking 
characters, the merrier for the publisher, if 
not for the director. And many churches and 
schools have learned to their sorrow that it 
is an offense punishable by law for a single 
copy of a play or pageant to be made by 
hand. It is the publisher’s only defense, 
and if the work is on a royalty basis, the 
author’s safe-guard. A wise author will do 
well to try to please both the publisher and 
the school or church as to number of copies 
needed for a performance. 


As in Shakespeare’s day, so today it is true 
in entertainment circles that “The play’s the 
thing.” Increasingly, churches, schools and 
communities are forming dramatic groups. 
And the author is on dangerous ground who 
thinks that “because it looks like a play it 
will do.” Standards are growing higher. 
Radio is training mind, heart, and ear of 
listening communities. A play, even the sim- 
plest, must have merit as to simplicity of set- 
ting, sparkling dialogue, fast action, exciting 
climax. For children’s plays I find that par- 
ents will go to any trouble to costume little 
Willie or Jane, but I believe it is wise not 
to press them too far. A teacher, conscious 
of her charges’ limitations as to pocketbook 
might slip over a fine play calling for elabor- 
ate setting and costumes in favor of a less 
brilliant one modest in its demands as to 
staging. 

To be a writer of Biblical plays one must 
be a student of Bible days, customs, country 
and speech. No slightest incongruity will be 
tolerated either by publisher or serious group 
of players. 


Especial interest has been centered in the 
past few years on the “Morality Play.” Good 
examples of this type are “The Terrible 
Meek,” by Charles Rann-Kennedy, and 
“Mimi Lights The Candle,” by Edith Isham 
Coulter. Publisher for both is Samuel French, 
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New York. Such plays, not controversial, but 
timeless as to idea and action are good sellers 
wer a period of years, hence popular with 
publisher and player alike. 

So, the writer of entertainment material 
has a wide field in which to rove. 


Markets 
Walter H. Baker Co-, Inc., 178 Tremont St., 


Boston. 
The Willis N. Bugbee Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. 
Hall-Mack-Rodeheaver Co., (Religious only), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lorenz Pub. Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Meigs Pub. Co., (Religious only), Indianapolis, 


Indiana. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago, 


Illinois. 
Dramatic Pub. Co., 59 E. Van Buren Ave,, 


Chicago. 

Walter Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., Boston. 
Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. 
Samuel French, 25 W. 45th St., New York. 
Paine Pub. Co., 40 E. 1st St., Dayton, Ohio. 
Penn Pub. Co., 925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tullar-Meredith Co., 91 7th Ave-, New York. 
Banner Play Bureau, 519 Main St., Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
T. S. Denison & Co., 203 N. Wabash, Chicago, 


Illinois. 
Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


DID YOU KNOW? 


In New York City many hotels, especially 
those near the railroad terminals, keep their 
clocks from three to five minutes fast. The 
reason is that traveling salesmen and com- 
muters often play it too close, figuring that 
they have plenty of time to make their 
trains, and the extra few minutes enable them 
todo so. Some of the hotels have all of 
their clocks fast (although you are awakened 
at the correct time), while others have only 
the clocks in the lobby or in the bar fast. 
But think of what those extra three or five 
minutes could do to a close alibi! 





az * * 


Typewriters leave marks as individual as 
fingerprints. Two typewriters may start out 
with type faces that seem identical, but use 
wears each differently; a little twist in a 
type bar prints a letter slightly off-center. 
When photographed and enlarged, experts 
tan trace the blackmail letter or threatening 
note to the typewriter. 


The type bars in Underwood typewriters of 
the same model and type size are interchange- 
able. That is, all the type bars in one Under- 
wood typewriter could be taken out and ex- 
changed for those in another Underwood of 
the same style. Or, if one wished, only a 
few need be taken out—it is not necessary 
to remove the whole set unless desired. The 
process is a simple one, and any Underwood 
agency would be glad to demonstrate it. 

Unfortunately it cannot be adequately de- 
scribed in writing, but it goes something like 
this—there are two little gadgets in the back 
that are pushed in opposite directions. Then 
the type bar can be pulled out a fraction 
of an inch and unhooked from the base. 
Thus it would be possible for a letter to be 
typed on one Underwood with a few type 
faces easily noticeable, then those type bars 
taken out and put into another Underwood 
typewriter, with the replacements going into 
the first machine. And there’s still room for 
catching the real writer of the note or letter, 
since all the type faces would not match. A 
good way to make a false trail, or to throw 
suspicion on someone! 


7 * * 


In New York City there is a man who 
specializes in “legal forgery.” He is em- 
ployed in writing the persona! signatures of 
prominent people who haven’t time to sign 
their names to thousands of letters in various 
direct-by-mail campaigns. It is said that he 
duplicates the signatures of these famous, and 
often wealthy, people with such skill that 
they easily pass for the originals. Surely 
there’s a germ for a story in this? 


* * * 


There is an electric automatic switch on 
the market that can be used for various pur- 
poses. Advertising campaigns propose its 
use for turning on the house lights when you 
are away from home in the evening, defrost- 
ing your electric refrigerator at proper in- 
terval, or for turning on your favorite radio 
program at the right time so that you don’t 
miss it. But can’t a mystery story writer 
find a more sinister use for it, and one with 
more possibilities from the criminal stand- 
point? 








NEW YORK 
MARKET LETTER 


BY HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


“4 \HE enlargement of offices, which kept 
Fawcett Publications in a turmoil this 
past summer, has given plenty of room 

for expansion in the Mechanix Department. 

This is now becoming one of the most impor- 

tant magazine groups of the company. And 

it offers a steadily increasing market for 
writers who deal in facts and figures and 
how-to-do-it material. 

Three new annuals are being added to 
the half dozen or more already published. 
These are under the editorship of Robert 
N. Farr. Here are the title and needs, as 
Mr. Farr outlined them for readers of 
Writers DicEst: 

40 Homes and Plans for Building will 
appear on the stands February 14th. The 
text is staff written, and the pictures and 
layout are already complete. 

Lawn and Garden Handbook is due out 
on March 14th. All articles have been as- 
signed. But there is an open market now 
for photographs of informal gardens around 
private homes of moderate cost. These prints 
must all be black and white glossies. No 
kodachromes can be used. Details must be 
good. Size must be at least 5x7; larger 
would be better. Each photograph must be 
accompanied by a planting diagram. Re- 
ports are very prompt. Rates of payment 
are very good, depending on quailty, $3 to 
$5 minimum. On acceptance. 

The third annual is titled 150 Remodeling 
Hints. This goes on sale April 16th, and 
is a wide open market. Stories are wanted 
on remodeling whole houses or portions; 
perhaps a single room. It may be your own 
house, or a neighbors. But it should con- 
cern a recent job. The editor has a refer- 
ence for remodeling jobs done under F. H. A. 
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loan plans. Each article should include 
before and after types of photographs. And 
the same requirements about pictures hold, 
as for the book above. A complete expense 
sheet should be included. Also, if possible, 
a list of the materials used. Houses may, by 
the way, be in any part of the country, and 
be of any type. Inquiries are recommended, 
and should be addressed to the editor, Robert 
N. Farr. Rates of payment on both stories 
and prints used are good, averaging about 
two cents per word for the article. 

Address these three new Fawcett publica- 
tions at 1501 Broadway. 

A new quarterly is now appearing under 
the auspices of the weekly, Friday. This is 
a magazine of the exposee type, called Un- 
believable, and it deals with the spread of 
hatred and promotion of violence, and the 
prominent public characters alleged to lurk 
behind the various terror programs in this 
country. Articles are compact in detail, the 
pages lurid with photographs of people in- 
volved, victims of violence, documents and 
papers incriminating the characters named. 
Daniel S. Gillmor is editor of this, as well as 
of Friday. 

Friday is now strictly a picture magazine. 
Mr. Gillmor prefers to have the photogra- 
pher submit an outline of the pictures, which 
he plans to incorporate into a story, before 
sending in the actual photographs. When 
submitting pictures, all information should 
be typed on a white sheet and pasted to the 
bottom of the print, and not written on the 
back of the print. This is essential for maga- 
zine make-up. 

Address both Unbelievable and Friday at 
114 East 32nd Street. The editorial slant 
here is the George Sildes type. 
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ED CIRCLE 
GROUP is ad- 
ding a new pulp 
which will be on 
the stands before 
this Market Letter 
appears in print. 
(The editor pre- 
ferred not to give 
out the title before- 
hand, in order to 
protect the name of 
the magazine until 
it actually went on 
sale.) This pulp 
will contain stories 
of weird fantasy 
and of pseudo- 
science. There 
should be no sex 
element per se, but 
girl characters are 
okay. The off-trail 
story will be pre- 
ferred, rather than 
formula type. There 
are no special restrictions. Your story may 
be paced fast or slow; it all depends on the 
story itself. This is a bi-monthly. Payment 
begins at a half-cent per word, but should 
be quite prompt. Robert O. Erisman is 
editor of this as well as of the other Red 
Circle pulps. Address: 330 West 42nd 
Street. 
Mr. Erisman tells me that of the rest of 
the group, the Westerns are the best market 
for a newcomer to try. 


Complete Detective Cases and Amazing 
Detective Cases, edited by, Robert E. Levee, 
have both been made monthlies. Here is a 
good market in the fact-detective field. The 
minimum rate is reported at two cents per 
word, on acceptance, with photographs at 
$3 each, payable on publication. Lengths 
from 1500 up to 5,000 words. Address: 330 
West 42nd Street. 


Zest is the new magazine edited by Harry 
D. Douglas of the same group as above. 
Though several plans have been mentioned, 
it has been decided definitely to make this 
monthly picture magazine, similar to Snap, 
with the emphasis on pretty girls. Photo- 
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graphs are usually © 
in sets, and must be 
of professional qual- 
ity. No amateur 
snapshots, 
Requirements for 
Snap continue the 
same: This uses not 
only photos, but 
cartoons. $15 is the 
minimum for car- 
toons, with pay 
checks just as soon 
as the blue prints 
come from the en- 
graver’s. Address of 
Rest and Snap: 330 
West 42nd Street. 


e@ New Horizons is 
being published by 
Pan American Air- 











_. Ways system to dis- 
Deni, tribute around the 
ae * 7. world. Most of the 


contents is staff pre- 
pared, due to its specialized nature. But a 
little free-lance material would be considered. 
Query the editor first, please. Address: 135 
East 42nd Street. Editor: William Van 
Dusen. 


ATLAS FICTION GROUP is a new 

company putting out a series of pulps: 
All-American Sports, All-American Western, 
and possibly others. The magazines are to 
be bi-monthlies, using all new material. They 
are located at 72 Fifth Avenue. At present 
writing, however, the company has only 
desk rooms in that building, are not listed 
on the Building’s bulletin board, and seem 
to have no regular office hours. No names 
of either editors or company officials are 
mentioned in the magazines. Better take 
all this into consideration before submitting 
manuscripts. I hope to have more definite 
information next month. 

Ernest E. Heyn is executive editor of the 
new Photoplay-Movie Mirror. Miss Helen 
Gilmore is his associate editor. Address: 122 
East 42nd Street. 


Woman’s Day, which was reported on in 
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"Only God can make a tree." 


detail in this column last month, sends out 
a call now for newspaper breaks, to be used 
as fillers. The original clippings should be 
submitted together with your own comment. 
Payment will vary between $1 and $2, de- 
pending on length, value, etc. Editor: Mrs. 
Eileen Tighe. Address: 19 West 44th Street. 


O keep abreast of the rapidly changing 

events of the day, Current History and 
Forum has changed to a_ twice-monthly 
schedule. It also changed its format to the 
flat news magazine style, with a photographic 
cover illustration, the better to impress on 
readers that it is not only informative, but 
also interesting and entertaining to the 
reader. Articles are much more personalized 
than in the old pre-merger days. Here are 
the most important requirements : 

Articles must have a news peg, whether 
controversial or human interest in theme; 
the closer to press date, the better. They 
may concern people in the current eye at 
the time, may present important issues in a 
lively way, but should always try to reduce 
world problems to terms of the individual’s 
own life. Style should be repertorial, rather 
than literary. Lengths may run to a maxi- 
mum of 2,500 words, but what the editors are 
most interested in is about 1,500 words. 
The longer, lead articles rate a payment up 
to $175; with the shorter lengths in pro- 
portion. Also, in studying the magazine, you 


will notice there are a goodly number of 
briefer, boxed in articles, called “profiles,” 
which are mostly about men in the public 
eye. These are paid for by the word, from 
two to four cents, according to the impor. 
tance of the subject. A good proportion of 
the contents is open to new writers, and the 
editors are anxious to encourage the un- 
known who seems promising. It is better, 
however, to present your idea first in outline 
form, before submitting the finished manu- 
script. The book review section is open, but 
hard to break into. Query the editor, with 
a letter giving your qualifications for re- 
viewing a certain book. In the department, 
“They Say—,” payment by the word is 
made for material which may be a con- 
densation, or specially edited, or a trans- 
lation of an article in the press, trade papers, 
or foreign magazines. Be sure to include 
the source of your article. The Forum Quiz, 
appearing once a month, will pay $1 each 
for questions used. Current History and 
Forum is edited by John T. Hackett and E. 
Trevor Hill. Address: 366 Madison Avenue. 


U. S. Camera Magazine, 122 East 42nd 
Street, has had a change in organization. 
Phillip Andrews, former editor, now owns 
an advertising agency. Thomas J. Maloney 
is now Editor and publisher. This handsome 
bi-monthly is intended for advanced ama- 
teur and for professional photographers. Fine 
travel pictures are a feature. There are two 
special divisions, Technic and Cinema, each 
with special inside covers; while the main 
portion of the contents uses more the human- 
interest feature. Articles may be on news 
photography, on children’s photography, 
animal, humor, etc. About 90 per cent are 
the illustrated type; i. e. “articalized illus- 
trations.” The technical articles are the ex- 
ception to what is otherwise the chief re- 
quirements of the magazine. The Technic 
section gives general technical information 
useful to the advanced amateur. The Cine- 
ma section tries to show by example what 
a film should be. The occasional equipment 
articles are staff-prepared. But the rest of the 
magazine is open to qualified photographer- 
writers. Lengths may be anything from 500 
to 8,000 words. But the article is nearly 
always subordinate to the illustrations. Pay- 
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ment is on publication, by arrangement with 
the writer. Single pictures bring about $10 
for a full-page inside reproduction, but con- 
siderably more if used on an inside cover. 
The magazine has recently shown consider- 
able editorial interest in travel pics and 
copy. 

Healthkeeping, which was announced in 
the spring as a new bi-monthly, has under- 
gone a complete shift in setup. Joe Bonomo, 
the publisher, has withdrawn from the pic- 
ture entirely. I understand that he had no 
financial interest in the magazine, anyway, 
and that the. new company expects to go on 
with all plans as shown in that first issue. 
The magazine is now located at 72 Fifth 
Avenue. David A. Blach continues as editor. 
And E. Frank Kelley is president of the 
organization. 


The second issue will appear January 15th 
(dated March). Healthkee ping will use good 
smooth-paper type of fiction in lengths from 
2,500 to 6,000 words, and serials from 30,000 
to 60,000 words. Articles run to a top length 
of 4,590 words. These must give information 
in such a way as to have personal appeal for 
the average reader, and be helpful and in- 
spirational. The editor suggests that a query 
first will aid in submitting articles. Also, he 
mentions that the majority of submissions to 
date have met rejection because they were 
too general in treatment. A good article 
must be specific in its personalized slant 
toward the individual readers’ own need. 
Payment is one cent per word and up, on 
publication at present. No verse is needed. 

Alternating with the magazine, a series of 
one-shots on various health subjects will be 
brought out by the same company. 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING finds that its 

readers do not want war stories, but 
express a definite preference for the escape 
type of fiction. Young love or marriage are 
always good themes, and the time is usually 
the present. Very few historical backgrounds 
appeal to the editors or their readers. At 
present, there is no need for mystery and 
detective plots. Novels are usually written 
to order. But the novelettes and the short 
stories are open to all qualified writers. The 
best length is always 4,000 to 6,000 words 
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"He's been there for the last 45 laps!" 
for fiction. And payment is at execllent 
rates. 


The four departments are handled by staff 
members, and offer little opportunity to the 
outside writer. But a query about some 
special idea is in order, and may bring ap- 
proval. The short-short articles which run 
mostly in the back of the magazine offer 
the most opportunity for the free-lance. 
These are mostly “how-to-do” articles—short 
and factual. Feminine appeal is the first con- 
sideration, but masculine appeal, too is not 
out of place in a home publication. 


Most of the poetry is now concentrated 
in those two pages gathered by Ted Malone. 
There is no tie-up with his radio program, 
but you'll soon feel acquainted with him if 
you listen in to those quarter-hours. His 
department in Good Housekeeping draws a 
tremendous number of submissions—so many 
that not nearly all the excellent poems can 
be bought. But it’s worth trying. Brevity 
is preferred ; not over 24 lines. Best is about 
16. Poems should be more of the anecdote, 
and less abstraction. Also, they are largely 
unsophisticated in theme, and have definite 
feminine interest. Payment is $10 each. 

Address of Good Housekeeping: 57th 
Street at 8th Avenue. -Editor: William F. 
Bigelow. 
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@ In a general way, the requirements for 
McCall’s follow much the same pattern, be- 
cause the appeal is to the same average 
American woman reader. In this magazine, 
short fiction averages 5,000 words. Serials 
run about 60,000 words. The novel-in-one 
is 25,000 to 30,000 words. Young love and 
modern marriage problems are favorite 
themes. The editors do not care much for 
mystery plots, and say definitely “no period 
stories.” The modern American scene is 
given preference always. A few short poems 
are used. And there is also a market for 
articles; mostly the short insets of about 800 
words; occasionally something of 1,800 to 
2,000 words. These must be short, informa- 
tive, educational. It helps to have a tie-up 
with women’s problems; home, children, 
health, etc. But the editors are open to new 
types and suggestions. In all writing, the 
woman’s angle is important. 

It seems important to tell you to study 
the magazine, if you want to submit manu- 
scripts! The editors complain that great 
numbers of manuscripts are sent to them 
which actually have no place whatever in a 
woman’s magazine! And remember, too, 
that a magazine with a circulation in the 
millions commands the very best in writing 
skill. Amateurishly written stuff has no 
place here. 

McCall’s pays rates which are on a par 
with any other national magazine. Both 
articles and fiction should go to the Fiction 
Editor, Constance Smith. Otis L. Wiese is 
editor-in-chief. Address: 230 Park Avenue. 

Redbook editors remind you that this 
monthly has extremely high literary quali- 
fications, and that it is a difficult market 
to hit for anyone except a skilled writer. If 
you are good enough, then take note of these 
lengths: Short-shorts (perhaps the most open 
length) under 2,000 words; averaging 1,800. 
And the editors dislike trick endings, please 
note. Regular short fiction averages 5,000 
words. Novelettes run between 10,000 and 
15,000 words. Complete novels are 50,000 
words or more. Serials a bit longer—to 
70,000 words. Rates are very good, and 
paid on acceptance. Editor: Edwin Balmer. 
Address : 230 Park Avenue. 

Blue Book buys its fiction “neither by the 
pound nor by the yard!” Any time, any 


place—the story is the thing. And if you 
are a beginner—study the magazine. Know 
what the editor is trying to buy. It had bet. 
ter be good if you mean to send that manu. 
script to Donald Kennicott. But it’s a 
market worth the effort. Payment is ar- 
ranged with the individual author. Address; 
230 Park Avenue. 

American Dancer, 250 West 57th Street, 
is a highly specialized market, depending 
mostly on staff members and assignment for 
its material. If you have suitable qualifica- 
tions to write about some phase of the dance, 
query the editor, Miss Ruth Howard. 

Norman Lipton is now handling Faweett’s 
Photography Handbook. Address: 1501 
Broadway. 

Iquiries about Boating Handbook, coming 
out in the spring, should be addressed to 
Ronald Cueva. This is still open for repair 
“kinks” and articles pertaining to any field 
of boating. A Fawcett annual, 1501 Broad- 
way. 

Dell Publishing Company has decided to 
discontinue the publication of Lure. Ad- 
dress: 149 Madison Avenue. 


Behind the Headlines, 67 West 44th Street, 
appears monthly, with articles explaining the 
news and its causes or results. These must 
be pithy, short, compact. Study the maga- 
zine before submitting. Editor: Joseph H. 
Appelgate. 

The Independent Woman is a monthly of 
high requirements, edited for the business 
and professional women of America. It is 
not sold on newsstands, but only by sub- 
scription. There is a market here for articles 
up to 2,000 words in length on a great 
variety of feminine interest: Advancement 
in business or profession, from the psycho- 
logical, ethical, or technical angles. How 
a woman may achieve a satisfying rounded 
life; personal solutions of these problems; 
leisure time activities and their aid toward 
self-realization. Women’s status today. New 
social and economic problems of women. 
Interviews with outstanding women, whose 
views have special application to women and 
are of real interest to them. Personality 
stories with the human interest approach. 
Humor—which must have some distinct ap- 
peal to this reader group. For every type 
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of material, a human, readable, anecdotal 
treatment is essential. 

A very little verse is used. It must be 
short, of high merit, with a special message 
to women. There is no fiction. Payment 
js on acceptance: from $10 to $35 for ar- 
tiles; $2 or $3 for verse. The editors have 
high standards of excellence—perhaps out 
of proportion to what they are able to pay. 
Hence, the appeal is to those writers who 
have a special interest in the magazine and 
is work. If you are not familiar with The 
Independent Woman, copies may be ob- 
tained from the editors by sending fifteen 
cents. Address: 1819 Broadway. Editor: 
Miss Winifred Willson. 


e The men’s pulps, of Ace Magazines, need 
15,000-word novelettes—both Westerns and 
detective stories. This is the most urgent 
need, but there is also an open market 
for shorts; all in the half-cent class. Ten 
Detective Aces is wide open for novelettes at 
acent a word, in lengths of about 10,000 
words. Editor: Harry Widmer. Address: 
67 West 44th Street. 

The women’s group of Ace Magazines 
edited by Rose Wyn are in great need of 
material. With four love pulps and the 
confession magazine Secrets, the market is 
lage. Reports and checks are very fast. 
And a careful study of the magazine will 
give you the general type of material used 
ineach. In the love pulps, the most needed 
lengths are shorts of 2,500 words, of 4,000 to 
6,000 words, and novelettes of 8,000 to 
10,000 words. Also, there is an open market 
for short, compact articles on love and 
courtship problems. The titles: Love Fic- 
tion Monthly, Complete Love, Variety Love, 
Ten-Story Love. 

The biggest need on Secrets is shorts of 
2,500 words, for which a special rate of $50 
is paid for all those acceptable. These must 
be dramatic confessions, strongly emotional. 
A mere situation or incident will not do. 
There is also a good market for short, com- 
pact articles and brief fillers. Payment on 
these is a cent a word. Address: 67 West 
44th Street. Editor: Rose Wyn. 


@ Modern Romances, the Dell confession 
monthly, is wide open for material. There 
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“He just sits there, starin' at it—he can't seem to 
realize he had a book published!" 


has been no change of needs, since the new 
requirements were given in the July Market 
Letter. Lengths: best is 5,000 words. But 
shorts may run to 7,500 words. Seldom a 
short-short. Book-length is up to 15,000 
words ; serials 20,000 to 23,000 words. Pay- 
ment is two cents a word, on acceptance. 
Address, 149 Madison Avenue. Editor: 
Hazel Berge. 


The Master Detective and True Detective 
Mysteries continue with the same policy. 
The emphasis is toward a more literary style 
of writing; melodrama superseded by the 
story in which the human interest is more 
important, in which real suspence is built 
up, and the writing is smooth. It must be 
a magazine story, not an enlargement of a 
newspaper report. Current cases are in de- 
mand, though cases may be used as far back 
as pictures are available. The maximum 
length is 7,000, with 5,000 to 7,000 words 
desirable. Always query first on serials. 
Payment is on acceptance, at a minimum of 
two cents per word. Pictures are extra; $3 
to $5 each. There is a definite demand for 
better pictures of scenes and people. A 
casual Brownie snapshot doesn’t satisfy edi- 
tors. Address: 122 East 42nd Street. Edi- 
tor: John Shuttleworth. 



































































































































































































































il SELLING CONFESSION STORIES 


STORY BY BEATRICE LUBITZ,. EDITOR OF THE FAWCETT 
CONFESSIONS, AND ESTHER SCHWARTZ, AUTHOR OF OVER 50 
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PUBLISHED CONFESSION STORIES 


* * * * 


| TWO FINE ARTICLES ON WRITING AND PLOTTING THE CONFESSION 
ti 


* * * 


BEGIN RIGHT BEFORE THE FIREWORKS 


By EsTHER 


OME time ago Helen MacVichie, 
S then of Sweetheart Stories, said “Writ- 

ers should develop their stories in less 
than twenty-four hours’ time; otherwise the 
effect is that of a mere synopsis.” 

For instance, to illustrate, a woman sent 
me a story of 8,000 words the other day; 
28 pages. I found that her story really 
began on page 19, where the dialog started! 

The dialog usually begins where the real 
action begins, and that, you may be sure, is 
where your real story begins, no matter how 
many pages you’ve written before about 
what Mary thought, and what her grand- 
mother had contributed to her nature. Those 
things may all be important to Mary’s 
character-drawing; but most of them may 
well remain at the back of your own mind, so 
that you are able to paint Mary as a real 
human being. 

You don’t have to put down, in so many 
words, just what 
makes Mary tick. 
But you do have to 
show us Mary tick- 
ing, and if she 
doesn’t tick, you 
have no story. 

In those 19 pages 
I spoke of; the 
man entered the 
stecy on page 19. 





ScHWARTZ 


Can you imagine keeping the hero in the 
background for all that time? We know 
that he ought to be in on page one, for 
choice; that if he happens along on page 2, 
and the scene is well laid before that, we can 
forgive him for being a bit late. But page 19! 


We begin our story on page 19, and all 
the stuff that went into those first 19 pages 
can be condensed into retrospect. Much 
to our surprise, we find that we can spill a 
little here and there as we go along; that it 
really isn’t necessary to say a word about 
what grandma thought, for we can show 
ever so much better, by Mary’s fiery temper 
that her half-crazy grandmother had a lot 
to do with making her what she is today. 


We can tell most of the story in brisk, 
sparkling scenes, like a play, and the char- 
acters do all their stuff on stage. This gives 
the reader the feeling of being a participant; 
the reader is immediately John or Mary, and 
getting a thrill (if you’ve done your duty 
by him). 


The new treatment, then, makes that 
8,000-word story (now 6,000, surprisingly!) 
cover a period of only a couple of weeks, 
whereas before it covered the major part 
of twenty years. The new version doesn’t 
halt for what Mary thinks, and has John 
right on the scene most of the time. 
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Go at some of your old duds and ask the 
question, “Why didn’t this story sell?” Then 
look into the question of the time element, 
I think you'll find a reason for rejection. 

Rewrite a confession dud, beginning as 
near the end as possible, where the dramatic 
action is about to begin. Begin with a lively 
sentence where Mary and John actually 
arrive on stage. 

“If you weren’t always picking me to 
picces—” Mary says, and unhappily puts 
the breakfast dishes in the sink. 

“If you weren’t such a terrible house- 
keeper—” 


That’s better than two pages telling what 
grand housekeepers the whole Mackenzie 
clan have always been. A fight, right on 
page 1! What could be better? You've 
got your reader with you, and your editor, 
too, for you’re able to make John and Mary 
not only real and true to life, but amusing, 
too! 


I don’t see why people think it’s a crime 
to put anything funny into a serious story. 
Why, I’ve even noticed that people smile 
and laugh at a wake, and I’ve visited folks 
who have just lost some dear one and they’ve 
both smiled and laughed at some funny 
anecdote about the dear departed. Why 
can’t we put funny little things here and 
there into our serious stories? 


A beginner will have the longest-drawn- 
out, most godawful seriousness in all his long 
paragraphs. In his secret heart he knows 
John and Mary were always full of fun 


Writer’s DIGEST 


and laughter, but somehow he can’t make 
them seem that way in his story. 

The real reason, he finds out in his re- 
vision, is because he devoted 13 pages to 
telling all that unnecessary stuff about 
Mary’s grandmother, her mother and her 
sister Suzie. In the changed version, Suzie 
enters with her hair-pins in her mouth, the 
mother is a bitch of the first water, and the 
grandmother doesn’t get in at all. And 
what an improvement! As a matter of fact, 
John curses Mary’s grandmother, once or 
twice, which really brings her into the story 
after all. 





Stories of 3,500 words or under should 
happen in as little a space of time as 24 


hours. That won’t seem possible to some 
writers, and yet it’s so. Let’s look at some 
examples. 


Instead of beginning SCARLET SLIP- 
PERS at the time when Nadine marries 
Philip, we begin at the place where she 
knows everything is a failure and her mar- 
riage is on the rocks. We begin with action. 
We spill explanation here and there in bits, 
but we keep up the action, the sobbing, the 
wondering what is wrong. 

“Nadine Wainwright lay sobbing on her 
lovely canopied bed, in the modernistic bed 
room of Philip Wainwright’s penthouse apart- 
ment. Her husband interested in other 
women after only four months of marriage! 
It couldn’t be true!” 

We soon find out that all her troubles 
were caused by her trying to change herself 
over to suit some fancied idea of what her 
husband wanted her to be. Realizing this, 
the rest of the story is the quick-moving 
tale of how she gets herself ready to go out 
on her husband’s date. 

“Swiftly she dashed under the shower, 
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scorning the cap she usually wore. Wildly 

she dried the fly-away golden hair, which 

waved and curled in a million babyish 
ringlets around her determined little face. 

One flimsy, delicate garment, and then the 

gold lame, in all its glorious indecency, 

the little brown mole pert and naughty 
above her waistline. 

“Last of all, the scarlet slippers, and 
the minute they were on her feet, Nadine 
began to twinkle.” 

And, of course, Philip began to succumb. 
We have made Nadine real enough so that 
she lives and moves, and what wife as pretty 
and cute as she is can’t hold her man if she 
tries? Why that mole alone, now that it’s 
coming into action again, is going to help to 
do the trick! 


OT long ago someone asked me for a 
plot that would do for stories when she 
couldn’t think of one, and I said, “Roughly, 
how a single girl gets her man, and how a 
married woman holds him or gets him back.” 
There, free and for nothing, is plot enough 
to keep you writing for the rest of your 
life, if only you can connect up the idea 
with your own experiences and imagination. 
Many a story could be written around the 
words “Be Yourself” also. 


HERE is the beginning of a story, A Bride 

For Thanksgiving: 

“The trouble with women,” Jim Pres- 
cott said as we taxied toward his Park 
Avenue penthouse apartment, two days 
before Thanksgiving, “is that you never 
can depend on them. Even though you’re 
wearing my ring, Maida, I feel you may 
slide out of my grasp any minute.” 

“A promise is a promise,” I retorted. 
“If I said I’d marry you I will. But I 
never really said so, did I? You just forced 
this ring on me. I didn’t want to take it. 
It looks pretty and I continue to wear it. 
Incidentally, it served its purpose already; 
Keith Brownlee thinks we’re going to be 
married, and he’l] let me alone, and that’s 
something.” 


Notice that “But I never really said so, did 
I? That’s what I call “the tease.” You 
have to keep your reader unsure of the out- 


come, right from the <tart, with the sym- 
pathy for the hero. 

In “What Every Girl Needs,’ an 8,000- 
word confession which covers only a short 
space in actual time, the word or two of 
retrospect covers years. If I had begun at 
the point covered by the retrospect, I would 
have had a long-drawn-out story of Anne’s 
first marriage, and the beginning would have 
lacked sparkle and would have moved along 
quite slowly, most of it in explanation, be- 
cause the main character was already dead. 
But by beginning where dramatic action is 
about to commence, the story marches right 
along, briskly and satisfactorily: 

“I was very unhappy in my first mar- 
riage, and it was only after I met Phil 
Taylor, when I was widowed and thirty- 
five, that I had a glimpse of what happi- 
ness might mean. I thought I could hard- 
ly bear the joy of it when he asked me to 
marry him. 

““But—I have a daughter,’ I confessed 
tremblingly. ‘And I couldn’t leave her to 
fight the world alone. And yet I can’t 
burden you with the two of us.’ 

“‘Shucks, Anne, I can take care of you 
both,’ he grinned, in that way that made 
me want to reach out and take him in my 
arms, so hungry was I for real love. ‘You 
forget I’m not a kid any longer. I’m 
forty, and I consider myself damned lucky 
to meet a woman like you. Don’t think 
I haven’t had my experiences—I was 
married when I was twenty-five and my 
wife died three years later. But the feel- 
ing I have for you is bigger and more 
powerful than what I felt as a younger 
man.’ ” 

Not only is there retrospect on the wo- 
man’s part, but retrospect on the man’s, 
which could mistakenly have been put in as 
part of the actual story and halted it un- 
mercifully. 

So that we can have no better rule than 
“Begin as near the end as possible,” unless 
it’s Begin where action and drama are about 
to commence.” 


ERE’S the way I handled a pulp love 
story that appeared in All Story. “Be- 
loved Enemy,” in its 4,500 words, covered 
years and years in retrospect; the actual story 
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itself covered only about twenty-four hours. 
Here’s the beginning: 

Rosemary Maitland sat on the high 
stone wall that separated the estate of the 
Craigs from the more modest property of 
her own family, lighting cigarettes with an 
intense deliberation, and a look of decided 
distaste. As each cigarette was lighted, 
she flung it over into the shrubbery on 
the Craig side, looking more like an imp 
of a boy than a pretty girl of twenty with 
hate in her heart. 

“Hi, there, what the devil d’you think 
you're doing?” A man’s voice suddenly 
made her sit up, startled. “Don’t you 
know you might set fire to the place?” 
After a give and take of poison, more or 

less, we get, through the dialog, the restro- 
spect: 

“What do you expect me to do?” Her 
cheeks flamed angrily at his contemptuous 
regard. “Say thank you prettily because 
you burned up our house?” 

“I did not burn your house! And 
what’s more, you know it’s just a simple 
business proposition now, and we’re more 
than willing to pay you for what hap- 
pened, just as our lawyer said—” 

“Your lawyer said!” Rank bitterness 
put an edge on Rosemary’s naturally 
sweet, husky voice, and her velvety eyes 
darted pure venom. “It’s all right for 
you to throw a cigarette over this wall and 
set fire to everything we held precious, 
but if the shoe’s on the other foot—” 

“There you go again!” He squinted 
rudely at her, the sun in his blue eyes. 
“I told you it was an accident! 

place had been properly in- 
sured—” 


“What difference would that 
make? Can insurance bring back 
the things you’ve loved all your 
life? Can it bring back my 
mother’s room the 
way it was, and all 
her pictures and 
books and the china 
she painted with her 
own hands—-” She 
choked, and stopped, 
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I have a mental picture of how some be- 
ginners would begin that story, and where. 
Years and years of how mother painted the 
little china cups with tender hands, and 
how the house looked, and how sweet every- 
thing was, and how Rosemary and her neigh- 
bor had been little schoolhouses together, 
and what a cute pair they were as they 
wended their way down the wooded path 
together. Pages to tell what can be told 
in a paragraph or two of dialogue, which 
moves the story briskly along, instead of 
halting it unbearably. 


The dialog and narrative description in 
the few paragraphs I’ve quoted are a good 
example of what I am always trying to 
explain to beginners. They use “said” and 
synonyms for it so dully, on and on, when 
I try to explain that they can be left out 
altogether, by occasionally using narrative 
description instead. 

I think “he replied” should be taken out 
of the average story altogether, for there 
isn’t another phrase quite as_ soulless. 
“Squinting at her with the sun in his eyes?” 
Don’t you feel that’s better? 

Here, too, we have a plot as old as the 
hills, as old as Romeo and Juliet—as a mat- 
ter of fact, the Romeo and Juliet plot itself. 
Every writer can do at least one story on 
that plot. A confession, about the girl who 
fell in love with the alien next door; a love 
story, about the girl who fell in love with 
the beloved enemy of her father, and a 
short short with an amusing angle, about 
how the family tried to arrange a marriage 
between two people and how the girl and the 
man who were supposedly mortal enemies. 
arranged things to suit themselves. 

Stories can be written about any- 
thing, and it’s your background, 
from which you draw, that will 
make your story different from 
anyone else’s. If you begin where 
the fireworks are about 
to start and everyone 
begins calling names 
and pulling on the 
gloves, you can be- 
gin to figure on what 
you will do with the 
check. 





dreading tears. 
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HOW TO PLOT 


BY BEATRICE LUBITZ 
EDITOR, FAWCETT CONFESSION MAGAZINES 


i} a long time I’ve wanted to write 
a supplement to my last article, ‘““Here’s 
How You Write the Confession Story.” 
Many writers find it difficult to recognize, and 
then to build up, a good, basic confession 
situation. I would like to clarify for them 
the technique of building a confession plot. 

When someone tells you his or her story, 
start your brain to wondering what the other 
side of the story is. Begin to conjecture— 
and you’ve begun building a plot. 

Simplifying the confession plot and strip- 
ping it down to A B C, we can set down 
certain general rules. We will for a moment 
forget the unique, the exception, the freak. 

Think of your story as a play, divided 
into three acts. Roughly speaking, the first 
act introduces your characters and the theme 
and ends on a dramatic curtain. Your 
second act builds toward the climax or the 
denouement, and your smash curtain at the 
end of the second act, or two-thirds of the 
way into the story. The last third of the 
story ties up the ends and brings the drama 
to a conclusion. 

You start with two interesting characters. 
Both are decent; both want ultimate happi- 
ness. The boy is weak, the girl has more 
stamina. Circumstances prevent their marry- 
ing—the obstacles are the homely, everyday 
ones: A mother to support, a family depend- 
ent on her salary, with relief rolls the alter- 
native if she fails them. Then outside in- 
fluences step in. The boy, lovable but weak, 
tries to get something the easy way. The 
girl, trying to help him, becomes involved, 
herself takes the rap for the boy because she 
cannot step out since her own skirts are no 
longer clean. 

You are God for the moment. You have 
created people and have ruthlessly ruled their 
destinies. Now, how are you going to extri- 
cate your characters? What are you going 


to do to them? How are you going to leave 
them before you play God to another set of 
characters? 

The best way to solve the tangled snarl 
your characters have made of their lives is 
to look at real life and forget your role of 
God for the moment. Ask yourself: “How 
would a decent, well-meaning, average man 
react in a situation such as the one I have 
created?” Or “how would a conventional, 
nice girl react in real life?” 

Well, the boy might go to the judge and 
break down and plead for the girl’s freedom. 
The judge would undoubtedly be moved— 
but his hands are tied. He must sentence 
the girl. He promises the boy that he will 
see that her lot in the reformatory is not 
too hard. He’ll bear her case in mind and 
use his influence with the Parole Board. 

The boy, faced with grim reality for the 
first time, becomes a man, gets a job, and 
promises to wait for the girl and make him- 
self worthy of her. The story can end with 
the promise of happiness for them to come. 

Suppose, however, you don’t think that the 
boy was worth the sacrifice the girl made. 
Then you can shift the whole last act. The 
girl takes the rap and the boy, weal., callous 
and indifferent, goes off and marries the 
daughter of the town’s department store 
owner and gets a soft berth. Our heroine 
does time and comes out bewildered, hurt, 
disillusioned. She can go away and try to 
start over again; she can have the promise 
of happiness in the future ; she can even have 
the satisfaction of slapping the boy’s face 
when he comes to her home, the night after 
she’s released from prison, to tell her he’s 
miserable with his wife and he and she 
could still find a lot of happiness somewhere 
on a back street, for he’s never stopped loving 
her. After our heroine slaps his face, she 
feels that somehow, justice has been done. 
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She’s already suffered for her misstep, but 
this boy’s suffering is just beginning. And so, 
with new strength, she sets out once more. 

I could go on and on, spinning out epi- 
sodes, changing, modifying, building up, add- 
ing incidents—but always watching the moti- 
vation so that no single act is introduced into 
the story unless there is a real, understandable 
reason for it. Whether you have three char- 
acters or ten, you must make them all be- 
lievable from the beginning to the end, 
building their drama and tragedy as close 
to real life as you can—but always remem- 
bering that truth is incredible and must con- 
stantly be modified to make a good story. 


F you like to write the exposé type of story, 

one in which you are going to expose a 
racket in which your hero or heroine un- 
wittingly has become involved, it is good 
“theater” to have two heroines. If they 
help each other, you can have the main 
character and a friend or sister. If one will 
betray the other, then have them half-sisters, 
cousins or just casual friends. All the worse 
things happen to the other girl—she might 
die, be killed or commit suicide due to her 
involvement in the racket, and our heroine 
escapes a similar fate because of the other 
girl’s unselfish heroism (which always makes 
a good sad, tearful death scene), or because 
of the intervention of the man who loves her, 
or some such act of fate. 

The exposé-type story is always good, 
always exciting and dramatic. Scrupulous 
care must be taken at all times to keep the 
story realistic and the main characters sym- 
pathetic. 

If you start your story with a main char- 
acter who is unsympathetic, mean, selfish, 
grasping, unkind, such a character must 
come, so to speak, to a bad end; and his or 
her story must have an unhappy ending. In 
other words, your unpleasant heroine or 
vicious hero gets his just deserts. 

Here I must warn you not to make the 
character too unsympathetic lest the reader 
dislike the caracter too much and not give 
a damn what happens to him. 

The reader can sympathize more readily 
with a character who is warped or selfish 
or blind because of circumstances that made 
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him so—either poverty or a blighted, warped 
childhood—than one whose fundamental 
character is mean and vicious. 

Then, when your narrator confesses at the 
beginning and gives evidence to prove his 
wilfullness, stupidity or cruelty, you can 
safely have him come to an unhappy end. 
Thus your moral tone will emerge satisfac- 
torily, and the reader will be satisfied that 
the heroine or hero got what was coming to 
him. 

If such a character suffers enough—if 
the penalty for the sin, whether it be adultery, 
cruelty, wanton indifference to the rights of 
others, jealousy or selfishness is paid—then a 
note of hopefulness is permissable at the end, 
intimating that in the future your main 
character might find happiness again. 


HE confession story follows life closely 
because, whether you believe it or not, 
in the long run people do pay for their sins— 
even if sometimes they seem to be getting 
away without punishment, or if it takes a 
long time for the mills of the gods to grind. 
If your main character is a sympathetic, 
likable person whose only fault is weakness, 
whose vice is loving not wisely but too well, 
you lead such a character through a series 
of dramatic, or heartbreaking or tragic ex- 
periences, and in the end, you can let her find 
happiness. Naturally her happiness will al- 
ways be tempered by regrets, by pangs of 
conscience, by sorrow for lost ideals, wasted 
years, needless suffering of those our heroine 
loves. But this sadness makes the heroine or 
hero a wiser, more tolerant, more understand- 
ing person. It is this sense of trying to 
atone—trying to keep others from making 
the same mistake—that prompts the character 
to sit down and write the story. 

If you are telling a man’s story, avoid 
adjectives such as the word “very.” Get 
your emotional effects by understatement. A 
woman’s story, on the other hand, is more 
emotionally told; a note of hysteria can creep 
into a highly tense scene (in a man’s story, 
never!) and the choice of adjectives can be 
feminine and more extreme. 

Since True Confessions and Romantic 
Story use at least one and sometimes two 
men’s stories a month and Life Story almost 
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as Many men’s as women’s stories, it is im- 
portant that the writer take heed of these 
differences when he begins to fashion his 
story. 

Confession stories can follow the news. 
You read a human interest story in the paper 
and start your plot sense a-rolling. By the 
time you’ve built up your characters and 
twisted and molded the newspaper item to fit 
the exigencies of a plot for a confession story, 
not even the participants in the news story 
themselves would recognize it. The only 
facts you may have retained are the basic 
situation; or perhaps the end of the news 
story. It is often possible to combine two 
newspaper items and build a dramatic story 
out of them. 


The enterprising and clever writer watches 
the news and is always on the shirt-tails, so 
to speak, of the news cycle. 


There will be, for instance, in the next 
several months an avalanche of war, spy, 
draft, and patriotic stories. Then that cycle 
will pass and there'll be another one. These 
cycles follow upon the heels of the news in 
this country and abroad. We’ve passed 
through a cycle of Nazi stories, gangster 
stories, flood stories, dust bowl stories, sex 
maniac stories and countless others. 


There are standard plots, however, that 
are always good and they are the bread, to 
use a homely simile, between which the 
changing cycle-stories are sandwiched. These 
are the faithful stand-by plots—the marriage 
problems, divorce stories, young-love stories, 
Silver-Cord stories, broken-faith stories, vic- 
tims-of-circumstances stories. 


The trick is to make your story different; 
to give it that new twist of interest, that 
freshness and vitality and timeliness that are 
all essentials in the well-written confession 
story. 

To all of the above, you must add the 
tittilation of sex in the proper proportion 
(although a plot based on sex alone is never 
adequate). A good confession story is emo- 
tional. Movie directors believe that if the 
audience cries at least once during a picture, 
the picture is a hit. If you can bring a lump 
to the throat of the reader, a tear to the eye, 
or a smothered sob, you’ve told a good story. 
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But perhaps the most important point of 
all—and the one I saved for last so that you'll 
remember it longest—is that your story must 
have realism. You must ask yourself, does 
it sound realistic? Could it really have hap- 
pened to you and you and me? Even though 
the story is true as gospel, if it sounds phoney, 
it’s not good! 

Realism is the fundamental requisite of 
the confession story. Many beginning con- 
fession writers mistakenly think sex is the 
most important angle. This is only partially 
true. Under realism comes a realistic hand- 
ling of sex. Realism is the tuning fork for 
every note in the story. The important 
questions to ask yourself are: Are your 
characters real people? Is your plot realistic? 
Does the motivation for every act and every 
incident sound true? Does the tragedy have 
the authentic ring of truth? And _ lastly, 
could this really have happened to you? 

If your answer is yes to every point, by 
all means let me have your story! I’m still 
at the old stand, 1501 Paramount Building, 
New York City, and Wrirer’s Dicest read- 
ers are always welcome. 











FILLER-DILLERS 


BY JAMES F. SCHEER 


OR HOW TO KEEP CHILDREN FROM SWALLOWING MOTH BALLS 


FILLER is what keeps too much white 
A space from showing between the end 

of a magazine article or story and the 
bottom of a page. It is also what keeps a 
handful of off-and-on clicking writers cup- 
boards from going Mother Hubbard during 
slack periods, 

It is, thirdly, what the beginner who is de- 
veloping mail-man frown and persecutory 
notions can use as a springboard to an article 
or fiction writing career—and, most of all, to 
initial checks. 

That was what they did for me before I 
began clicking with the fan magazines here 
in Hollywood. Maybe that’s what they will 
do for you before editors of Collier's, Liberty, 
and This Week develop callouses from coun- 
ter-signing three-figured checks to you. 


The very first filler I wrote I sold. (Excuse 
the egotistical pronoun, which may be used 
none too sparingly from now on.). Yes, it 
was a filler 500 words long based on the fact 
that Galileo, great Italian astronomer, though 
credited with the telescope, did not discover 
the principle first. That $2.40 check from 
Improvement Era, Salt Lake City, for “The 
Boy At Lippershey’s,” did more for my ego 
and self-confidence than $100 checks do to- 
day. 

Idea for the filler? Just one sentence I ran 
across, telling that a little boy working in the 
Amsterdam shop at Lippershey, spectacle- 
maker of the early 1600s, put two lenses to- 
gether by accident, brought a distant church 
spire close before his eyes—and gave the 
world the telescope. 

I dramatized it, not distorting facts, paged 
through a few encyclopedia in the library, 
jotted down additional facts and Dutch local 
color, and, with a snapper first paragraph, 
built up a filler that led off something like 
this: 
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“With every passing era, man adds to 
the list of known inventions, but often 
the inventor is forgotten while his dis- 
covery lives indefinitely. Each country 
has such a story to tell, and one of the 
most romantic comes from far-off Neth- 
erlands. 


“Old and young people of Amsterdam 
clogged along toward the market place. 
It was just another cool, uneventful 
Autumn morning—apparently ... .” 


Obviously the snapper first paragraph has 
the advantage over the rambling “once upon 
a time” beginning. Four varities have served 
me well, and a favorite is the one that knocks 
the stilts from beneath a popular notion. 
Take a look at the lead from my “Billy, The 
Goat,” which Youth’s World bought. 


“Mr. William Goat has long taken a 
beating. They say all sorts of things 
about him that aren’t true. They say he 
eats tin cans. He may have an iron con- 
stitution, but he certainly doesn’t do 
a. 


The snapper that introduces a question is 
good too. “When Did the Century Begin,” 
from Target, starts: 


‘Did the Twentieth Century begin 
January 1, 1900, or January 1, 1901? 
That’s a question a University of Texas 
history professor baffled his class with re- 
cently.” 


Then there’s the snapper that opens with 
the bald statement of a startling fact—such as 
this one I did for Young Catholic Messenger, 
“Electricity by the Gallon:” 
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“Niagara Falls is eating itself away, 
and in 20,000 years will have disap- 
peared entirely because the rushing water 
is wearing down the hard rock ledge over 
which it is flowing 24 hours a day.” 


And, finally, the kind that starts with an 
old saying, a line from a poem, a snatch from 
song lyrics and breaks off sharply in another 
direction like one of Paul Derringer’s curves. 
It’s another form of the lead that corrects a 
popular notion that’s erroneous. This one is 
from Pioneer, “Accidents Won’t Happen :” 


“Be it ever so humble, there’s no place 
like home—for accidents. That’s partly 
true because man has always considered 
home his safest place and relaxes his 
caution more than he should under his 
own roof.” 


On the heels of my first filler sale, came 
checks ranging from $2.50 to $4.00 for the 
second, third, and fourth articles I wrote for 
Sunday school publications following the 
formula of finding an unusual subject and 
dramatizing it. 

But the Sunday school field doesn’t pay 
enough, you say! All right, maybe not, but 
a bit of something is better than a lot of 
nothing. 

Subjects for Sunday school fillers are in- 
numerable. Here are six main classifications 
of them with titles of articles I have sold and 
amplification to illustrate each group: 

(1) Animals, “The Beaver Makes Hay”— 
which tells how the mountain beaver stocks 
the larder for the winter by gnawing green 
grass, spreading it to dry in the hot sun, and, 
later, storing it in his underground cave. 

(2) History, “Where America Got Its 
Name”—which debunks the idea that the 
Americas were named after explorer Amerigo 
Vespucci and says they may well have been 
named after Richard Ameryk, comptroller of 
the English treasury, who helped get John 
Cabot funds for exploring. 

(3) How-to-Do, “Pussy Willow Art”— 
which instructs youngsters who are tired of 
just drawing, tracing, or color-crayoning how 
to make realistic animals by pasting cottony 
pussy willow buds on magazine cut-outs. Such 
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DREAMING OF CHECKS 
ROLLING IN??? 


It’s fun! But can you CASH those checks? 


If you can’t—why not? Maybe you haven’t 
found the agent who fits your particular 
needs, Maybe you haven’t hit the correct 
markets. I am a highly trained critic with 
editorial experience who knows the markets. 
I can help you meet the editorial require- 
ments and help turn those dream checks 
into REAL checks. 


BUT I AM HONEST. I will not lie to you 
or fool you about your writing. I give you 
frank, honest criticism. I give you compe- 
tent, constructive help. My criticisms are 
based on YOUR individual needs. 


I do not read your manuscripts then write 
you about a dandy little fiction course. I 
have none to sell you, I do not read your 
material then urge you to send me umpty 
umpt dollars for collaboration. I have no 
collaboration to sell you. With my detailed, 
constructive criticism you don’t need these 
things. If your manuscript can be made 
salable I'll SHOW you how to make it 
salable. Your object and my object is to 
SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS, whether 
they be short stories, novelettes, or book 
length fiction or non-fiction. 


Any agent has plenty of interest in a Big 
Name writer—I take the same interest in a 
NEW writer. Phone for an appointment or 
write to me about your writing problems. 
All any of us can do is just talk in an ad— 
send me a manuscript and let me SHOW 
you my criticism and Sales Service. 


FEES: 

$5 from 15,000 to 25,000 
$10 from 25,000 toe 50,009 
$15 from 50,000 to 85,000 
$20 above 85,000 words 


$1 te 3,000 words 

$2 from 3,000 to 6,000 
$3 from 6,000 te 10,000 
$4 from 10,000 to 15,000 


Fees are based on individual mss., not aggregate wordage, 
and must be enclosed with submissions, together with return 
postage and a self-addressed envelope. 10 per cent com- 
mission on sales. 


GENE BOLLES 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 2-6019 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR MONEY BACK 


* o + 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


+ a 7 


In the past three years I have sold some 3000-3500 


stories . . articles . . serials . . series. Now I’m 
teaching it. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


a * * 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 HIPPODROME BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


RESPONSIBLE — EFFICIENT — SPEEDY 


RES Typerie 
30c per thousand words. Poetry Yc per line. Carbon 
copy. Minor corrections. Mailed flat. Rates on BOOK 
LENGTHS. Return postage, please. 
We wish you all a good New Year 
With lots of old-time Christmas cheer! 


211 W. Maple St. Lombard, Ill. 

















Write for free inspiring booklet 
outlining opportunities for ama- 
teur songwriters. Remarkable 
sic industry give new writers 
more chance than ever before. 


ALLIED MUSIC, INC. 


Dept. 14, Box 507, Cincinnati, Ohio 


SONG WRITERS 


Poems or melodies. Write for my OUTSTANDING, 
AMAZING offer without delay. One cent marvelously 
spent. A proposition that will speak for itself and one 
you can TRULY APPRECIATE. Seeing is believing .. . 
and LET ME CONVINCE YOU NOW! 


RAY HIBBELER 
C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. 










CHICAGO, ILL. 











SHORT-STORIES; RADIO, STAGE AND SCREEN 
PLAYS; NOVELS; NOVELETTES; SERIALS; 
FEATURES; ARTICLES; SYNDICATE MATERIAL 


Former newspaperman and playwright, now radio, screen 
and magazine writer, I have helped scores of writers. Learn 
to slant your stories for the screen, to employ the correct 
technique for each individual form of writing, My system 
of Personal Coaching By Mail has proven invaluable to many. 
This Unique Service also offers F.xpert Criticism, Technical 
Advice and Marketing Counsel, in addition to Professional 
Coaching, Personal Courses In Authorship, Plotting, Collab- 
oration and Ghost-Writing. 


Write for advice on your literary problems. 


JOHN GEHRETT MIEHLS 


Literary Consultant 


1808 JUNEWAY CHICAGO, ILL. 











things as fur coats on women and chaps on 
cowboys can be furred, too, and given a depth 
dimension. 

(4) Nature, “The Bee Gets Stung”— 
which shows that the person who receives the 
stinger is not the only one who gets stung. 
The bee loses it and dies as a result. 

(5) Science, “Halléy Didn’t Discover His 
Comet”—which tells that Halley’s name was 
attached to the famous comet because he 
calculated its orbit, not because he discovered 
it. It has been seen down through the ages. 

(6) Sports, “Baseball Professors Speak”— 
which offers pertinent points to youths on 
how to improve their game by such stars as 
Tommy Bridges, Joe Medwick, and Billy 
Herman—an expert for each infield and out- 
field position. 

Of course, there are miscellaneous articles 
that don’t fit any of the above groupings 
which you can sell and scores of publications 
to buy them. Complete markets for all Juve- 
nile, Religious, and Sunday School Publica- 
tions are in the book, “Juvenile Success Se- 
crets,” by Will Herman. 


HAT’S the competition in filler-dillers? 

It’s negligible compared with that for 
full-length articles and short stories. Pulps 
are constantly buying fillers, as are the farm 
mags, and the trade journals, not to mention 
secondary and big slicks. 

But don’t get the idea that you can get 
away with well-worn material or sloppy 
writing. Uh-uh! Nor can you palm off dull 
facts such as “Last year’s exports of Bolivian 
tin to the United States amounted to 19,000 
tons” that you see tucked in after stories in 
your daily papers. 

Your fillers have to fit the editorial] slant 
of the specific publication and pack a Mis- 
souri mule’s kick. There’s not much wordage 
in which to move around, but there’s enough 
to provide a one-sentence catch-lead of the 
fascinating revelation of facts that follow. 

I’ve found it convenient to use a dramatic 
incident lead in a filler and reel it off in one 
sentence, as is illustrated by this taken from 
my “Hollywood’s Strangest Policies,” in Hol- 
lywood Magazine: 


“Out of curiosity I asked Zorina to 
take off her shoes, wanting to see the 
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much-publicized toes that she had in- 
sured for $25,000 apiece with Lloyds of 
London.” 


Sometimes the statement of plain fact 
raises a question in the reader’s mind and 
impels him to go further just because he 
wants to see how you are going to solve the 
problem put forth in your lead sentence. This 
is the case in a filler I did for Better English, 
“Housecleaning Your Talk :” 


“Long ago those ‘old faithful’ similes 
‘red as a beet’ and ‘slow as molasses in 
January’ lost their impact and are now 
as capable of making an impression as 
peas tossed against a stone wall.” 


But before you get the lead you must have 
your ideas, your subjects. Where do you get 
them? It’s a matter of saving clippings, talk- 
ing with authorities, and recording any ob- 
servations you may gather. 

To proceed logically, it is better to isolate 
markets according to your interests. Take 
sport pulps, for instance. You see a filler in 
Dime Sports and you say: “Hmm! What 
unusual things do I know about sports that 
readers may not know—or know only 
slightly?” 

“Courting Lady Luck,” a short piece I did 
for Dime Sports, covered athletes’ supersti- 
tions: Jack Dempsey and his lucky red 
sweater—the one he claimed won him the 
Firpo fight ; Carl Hubbell’s custom of sliding 
up and down the bench to find a lucky spot 
when his Giants are behind, etc. 

Ideas are legion. You might cover nutty 
ways in which champs have knocked out 
chumps: Kid McCoy’s putting the jumbo 
African champ-chump twice his size under 
by spreading a carpet of tacks for the bare 
feet of the toughboy. 

You might cover sport eccentrics dizzier 
than Dean used to be—outfielder Hortner, in 
John McGraw’s day, who needed a suit of 
armor while playing the outfield if he wanted 
to escape being accused of attempted suicide. 
A high fly once bounced off his head and 
caromed over the bleacher fence. There was 
Art Shires, former White Sox first-baseman, 
who fisticuffed more than he played base- 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and author's 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world; a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the-shoulder 
frankness. We want clients who have the will to 
go forward—we want to help them to go forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 

Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 


Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others. 


importance in the 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CNR 6 2, TTT RRRRN NC titi 
ONGS WANTED NOW! 


—BY RADIO & PUBLISHERS 
history of music business. ‘or a limited time, to 
introduce our expert services, we will compose 
a melody to your words for ONLY $1, revisions in- 
cluded. : information on brand new great 
publishing market for new writers. 


Established 1924 
PROFESSIONALS —- Sausalito: Cal. 


SONGWRITERS Free soor: 


FREE Book” 


Write today for your copy of the new Free Book THE DOOR TO 
YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING— 

Submit your ORIGINAL SONGS AND SONG POEMS for our free ex- 
amination. NO OBLIGATION. 

RECORDING —— PUBLISHING — ORCHESTRATION SERVICE 
Recent songs placed under royalty contracts—BLUE ROSES—HOLLY- 
WOOD MOON—MIDNIGHT MADNESS, and many others, 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE, Dept. 1, Salem, Indiana 


CAN YOU READ EGYPTIAN? 


31 NOVELS are the score of HARRY STEPHEN KEELER, 
mystery story rele: Gis wateste'* ‘CLEOPATRA'S TEARS''— 
was pabilaned Nov. 1), my typing of his novels, he says: 
**Your ability to Mactohae my hopelessly illegible handwriting 





Best opportunity in 

















words, 35c per 1000; 30c per M thereafter. 
MARTIN T. KEAVENY, Expert Typist 
541 Deming Place Chicago, Ill. 


FREE REVISION 


The Easy Way to become a successful Author. You supply the 
story. I supply Free Revisions on the script, My 12th year. 
America’s active literary agent, distinguished for honesty. 
No personal interviews, but write now for details, 

















RALPH NATHALA MANUSCRIPT | & AGENCY 





917 Shreve Building 


San Francisco, California 
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ball—with managers, umps, and players— 
YOU CAN WIN! and talked a better fight than he fought. 
Shepherd Students are winning! Their 1940 SOE shat De Waeign Slae Wee ae 
Major Prizes include : a couple of lions on leash as pets and started 
$5,000 from Oxydol a panic in a fashionable hotel during the 

$5,000 from Pepsodent spring training season. Lots of other sub- 





$5,000 from Pepsi-Cola jects, too. oo 

$5,000 from Spry In gathering material, it might be a good 

$5,000 from Kix idea to decide what you’re going to do— 

3 Airplanes from Wings sports, western, scientific, or love story fillers 
You, too, can win! My inexpensive PER- and gather items accordingly, rather than 
— COACHING COURSE IN CON- collect at random. Save clipped ideas with 

EST TECHNIQUE will bring you the . ois sas : : 

Secrets of Winning that are winning for . definite gp sonata following your definite 
America’s biggest Winners. interests or definite markets. 


The most recent batches of pulp fillers I’ve 


FREE HELP! sold to Ziff-Davis publications may serve to 


ce ee ee ea illustrate in-the-groove slanting for specific 











Write for your gift copy of my newest magazines. (I received one cent a word 
“CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- promptly.) 
LETIN.” It will bring you contest news, : on 
tips and techniques... and over 100 WIN- One of my super filler-dillers, 950 words 
NING ENTRIES. long, that Amazing Stories bought dealt with 
Write NOW! A penny postal will do. a tribe of ancient cavemen supposedly living 
Simply ask for “the free Bulletin.” in British Columbia, Canada. These Sas- 
quatch hairy apemen who attack or frighten 
WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. Chehalis Indians in reservations nearby and 
Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. white men of the region interested me when 
owe I first heard a University of Wisconsin pro- 
COMPLETE SHORT - SHORT SERVICE | fessor of anthropolog y discuss the possibility 
Satisfoction Guoronteed == of their existence. I thought the editor of 
Personal 2 months course in short-short Story Writing—$5.00 : ° ° Ts 
Professional Criticism. Reading Fee, 3 for $1.00 Amazing Stories might like such a filler. He 
Typing, 30c Per 1000 Words. Sales Fee, 10%. . 
Longer Scripts, Reading Fee, $1.00. did. 
EDNA MORTON : . ; 
7118 Ave. K Houston, Texas A flippant style of presentation often will 


help draw checks for capsule articles where 
straight-from-the-shoulder writing will cause 


MANUSCRIPTS them to bounce back by return mail with 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, me - ’ , 
per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. three cents postage due. Here’s an example 


rienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write ickj 
os special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. of a quickie that brought a check from South 


GRACE M. BOYER Sea Stories, “Those Flying Fishes :” 
12 Grace Stréet Harrisburg, Pa. 




















“Flying fishes may play on the Road 
to Mandalay, but they certainly don’t 
fly. Like the Man on the Flying Trapeze, 














Nemes ra : \ 
DO You KNOW YOUR PLACE? 


ARE YOU INDUSTRIOUS? HONEST? UNPREJUDICED? IF SO, THEN KNOW THAT EACH ONE HAS A they fly through the air with the greatest 
DEFINITE PLACE AND A JOB IN THE GREAT SCHEME OF LIFE. WE CAN HELP YOU FIND THIS PLACE. . 

SEND FOR OUR LATEST 60 PAGE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE LEMURIA THE INCOMPARABLE. LEARN of ease, but they do not flap their pec- 
HOW TO KEEP YOUR MIND ALERT, YOUR HANDS BUSY, YOUR HEART WILLING, YOUR EYES ON ° . . . 

THE STARS, AND YOUR FEET ON THE GROUND. IT DARES TO TELL THE TRUTH YOU NEED TO toral fins, those wing-like projections. 


KNOW. TWO DIMES COVERS THE COST OF MAILING. NO OBLIGATION, ADDRESS DEPT. W 


28 x. pLanintox ave LEMDRIAN FELLOWSHIP muwaoree, wisconsiw “Although there are more than forty 


different kinds of flying fish—some bi- 











WRITERS CIRCLE planers as well as monoplaners—none of 
Literary Revision and Typewriting Departments open to all 1 ° 
weitere. Thousands are iamiliar with this HELPFUL SER- them actually flies. 

ICE since 1918. . ° 

Our competent Teaenia staff will revise and typewrite “Naturalists as well as sailors tell us 
manuscri} ¢ a ed for submission to publications at SP h h " b fl “ 
CIAL RATES. - 
TYPING ONLY: Manuserinte P cohabotew neatly, Eg ore. t at t cy sometimes om to e apping 
wards Up to S000 words or lene Rkave BOOS words lower rates. the fins when balancing themselves in 


AOVICE FREE 


WRITERS CIRCLE, WD, 30 Church St., New York City the air, but they get their forward mo- 
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tion from the speed they attain in the 
water before taking off. 

“Dolphins, speed kings and Public 
Enemy Number One, so far as flying 
fish are concerned, make meals of any 
flying fish they can catch ; so these queer 
creatures have to take to the air for a 
quick getaway. 

“Many a sailor who forgot to duck has 
been conked on the head by a flying fish 
out for a glide. Some men have even 
been killed. And this is not strange, since 
these gliders, in the right air currents and 
with a good start, sometimes zip along 
at a 50-mile-per-hour clip. 

“First-rate non-stop glides of these fly- 
ing fishes that don’t fly have been esti- 
mated at from 400 to 500 feet.” 


N advantage of writing fillers for pulps, 
juveniles and trade journals over doing 
them for slicks and semi-slicks is the former 
group uses many more, partly because of less 
careful editing and aiming articles to fit 
space, and partly because the short items are 
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much easier to sell here, competitively 
speaking. 

My particular specialty in fillers is trade 
journal stuff, especially grocery and tavern. 
Perhaps that’s because I’ve been interested in 
foods and beverages ever since a good doctor’s 
slap on the lower back, and have jotted down 
odd facts about them. 

Upon reading market notes for Tap and 
Tavern in WritTeErR’s Dicest, I did a sample 
column of oddities on wines, liquors, beer, 
and related subjects, called it “Tapping the 
Oddity Barrel,” and sold it to Editor Lazar. 
He asked for more and paid me $3 weekly 
for 400 to 500 words. 

Badger Bar, which has nothing to do with 
Wisconsin law practices, bought my “Oddity 
Bar,” which retailed amazingly liquor-ish 
facts. A few excerpts: 


“Noses red as roses are not necessarily 
the result of too much drinking. So say 
the best of doctors. Thousands of people 
who have never been within 20 yards of 
a whiskey bottle have them. They are 
the results of an excess of blood near the 











ERE 


No obligation. 








=~ both the test and coupon, FREE. 





Dept. 567 


MARKE ITE ST 


TO HELP YOU 
ON THE WAY UP! 


Send for professional writer’s test of your talent and 
ability to write for pay. It’s fun—and free! Designed 
also to show which of the 2,500 paying markets are 
best suited to you. Mail a postcard for your Test. 


SPECIAL: With your copy of the test we will send you 
a Sales and Report Service coupon which entitles you to 
our regular $1.00 service- for only 25c. 
includes a complete reading, analysis and report. If your 


story is salable without revision we sell it for you, taking We helped her with tt 
10% commission. If the story is not salable, we tell you Gree cole. Mow we are 
why. You get this service at one-fourth the regular fee and sell regularly. Youll 
if you act now! Let us prove what we can do for you. says, < Vou sive = com 


Just mail a postcard asking for the test. We'll send you 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 


Hartley B. Comfort, President — Saunders M. Cummings, Director 


107 N. 8th St. 








u — — wi Sees) 

ILDRED PATRICK 
1 i Mildred Patrick is a new 
This service writer on the way up. 
She submitted a story for 
Sales and Report Service. 











ground writing 
salable manuscripts.’’ 

A When can we run your 
picture in this space as 

an author on the way up? 





St. Louis, Mo. 
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| FREE - Inside Information 





Tells you where to sell 
fiction, radio scripts — 
what material trade pa- j Ss 
pers and syndicates want 9 beat 
—how to win cash prize 
contests. This nationally Sas 
recognized magazine has Advice From Such ' 
helped new and estab- Ben Ames William 
pag haa = years. § - Vicki Boum 

or = Sample copy 
Address: Writers’ Markets§ = John Steinbeck 
and Methods Mag., Dept. - Kathleen Norris 
















12K, Hollywood, Calif. 








HEALY'S CONTEST BULLETIN 


is now mimeographed monthly from the latest prize con- 
test information and mailed immediately to its regular 
subscribers so as to give them 


Quick Service on New Contests 


Keep posted and win your share of contest $$$$. Now 
$1.00 per year. Latest copy 20 cents. 


Published by T. A. Mullen, Box 413, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


























NINE DAY WONDER! 


In doing some recent office cleaning ! found forty copies of my 
famous 12 lesson course in writing. Bo you want a copy, com- 
plete with assignments? As tong as they last f'll send a copy 
to every writer who sends me a manuscript and incloses the 
regular reading fee of one dollar each S000 words of manuscript. 
Prompt reports, 10% sales commission. MONEY REFUNDED on 
all scripts received after supply of courses has been exhausted. 
Mention this advertisement, My folder is free. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
BOX 33, STATION E DEPT. D, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Upland, tnd, if you wis 


ROGET'S THESAURUS 
$1.00 Postpaid 


The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s style, 
phrasing and vocabulary into professional smoothness. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
Book Department 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohie 








MY XMAS GIFT TO YOU 
""WRITERS—HERE'S HOW!" 


Until December 25th, I will make you a gift of my new book 
on creative writing which sells for $1.00 It is a complete 
a To receive it, “pig ng send any one ms. for criticism 

my usual rates—$3.00 up *o 6,000 words. A FREE INVI- 
TATION too, to all Chicago u:‘ters, to attend one of my LOOP 
classes in writing. 111 W. Jackson. ‘Wed, 10 A, M.—6:30 P, M. 


MILDRED 1. REID 


2131/2 Ridge Literary Technicist Evanston, Ill. 








Read MINICAM 


For all Camera Users. 
On sale at all newsstands 
25¢ THE COPY 








Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published in 1934 is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
procedure. Never before has such vital information for the 
detective writer been condensed in one volume. Money 
back guarantee. $3.00 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 











22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








nose. Skin diseases and other afflictions 
such as corza, rhinitis, hay fever, or acne 
are frequently causes.” 


“The long line of Egyptian kings may 
be taped and bandaged mummies today, 
but centuries ago they were a lusty lot 
who liked their liquors. They drank beer 
as early as 5000 B. C. and proclaimed it 
Egypt’s first-string drink because the god 
Osiris was supposed to have given it to 
them. Everybody from the man of the 
street to the king on the throne drank it.” 


“Tt’s not black coffee, seltzers and 
sodas for the Chinese who want to settle 
“binge” stomachs. They brew tea made 
from the scrapings of rhinoceros horn. It 
will end the worst of wars on the inside, 
say our Oriental brethren.” 


Note the “slant” in the above. 

When my feature articles began clicking— 
also my short stories—I turned the taps off 
fillers. As a result, I don’t mind revealing 
my plans for a mass-production filler-column 
plant that would have turned into a big busi- 
ness if I had continued. 

I raked through “The Writer’s Market” 
and marked likely trade journals that I was 
going to barrage with fillers and filler columns 
by tria! and error. 

I was going to do oddity columns galore, 
a la Ripley, but minus cartoons, for bakers’ 
journals, “The Oddity Oven ;” druggist mags, 
“The Oddity Counter ;” for hardware publi- 
cations, “The Oddity Chest;” for beauty 
shop journals, “Beauty Oddities,” and so on 
by the score. I stil] think it’s a honey of an 
idea. 

But today I prefer to chat with Jackie 
Cooper, Cesar Romero, Ann Sheridan, Fred 
MacMurray, and others, as my interviewing 
is my specialty for the time being. 

There’s nothing undignified about writing 
fillers. Editors who accept your fillers will 
give your longer articles and stories more 
careful consideration. 

Booth Tarkington and a dozen other liter- 
ary lights earned their first dollars by writing 
recipes, handy household hints, and how to 
keep children from swallowing moth balls. 

Dollars are dollars ! 
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Amazing Stories, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. B. G. Davis, Editor; R. A. 
Palmer, Managing Editor. Fillers up to 2000 
words. Pays lc per word on acceptance. Wants 
ynusual material applicable to the science, fiction 
and fantasy world. 

The American Boy Magazine, 7430 Second 
Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. Franklin M. Reck, 
Managing Editor. Fillers from 50 to 200 words. 
Pays 2c per word, and up. Uses photographs 
with the fillers. Wants unusual deeds of boys, 
natural wonders, facts of interest to high school- 
age boys. 

American Farm Youth, Jackson at Van Buren, 
Danville, Illinois. Robert Romack, Editor. Fillers 
from 50 to 300 words: Pays %c per word. Uses 
photographs with the fillers. Wants something 
that would be of interest to farm boys between 
the ages of 14 and 24. 

Arcadian Life Magazine, Caddo Gap, Arkansas. 
Otto Ernest Rayburn, Editor. Fillers from 200 to 
500 words. Pays Yc a word. Uses photographs 
with the fillers. Wants folklore, Ozarkian lore, 
pastoral slant. 

Astounding Science-Fiction, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. John W. Campbell, Jr., Editor. 
Fillers from 200 to 500 words. Pays lc a word, 
on acceptance. Wants science items giving latest 
discoveries in physics, chemistry, astronomy, with 
a possible future importance. Are interested in the 
civilization of 100 years hence. The technical 
journals — not newspapers, etc. — are sources of 
material. 

Astonishing Stories, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Frederik Pohl, Editor. Fillers up to 
600 words. Pays Yec a word, and up, on accept- 
ance, Wants oddities in science; popularization of 
abstruse theories; facts on new developments in 
research, particularly in the line of rockets, atomic 
power, etc. 

Bakers’ Helper, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Victor E. Marx, Editor. Occasionally 
accepts fillers when they are accompanied by pho- 
tographs. Must be of interest and value to bakers 
in the operation of their business. 

Battle Birds, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Fillers up to 500 
words. Pays Yc a word. Must be on general air 
subjects. 

Complete Love Magazine, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York City. Rose Wyn, Editor. Fillers from 
500 to 1000 words. Pays lc a word, on accept- 
ance. Articles of interest to the modern young 
girl; courtship and marriage problems. 

Confession Novel of the Month, 280 Broadway, 
New York City. Marion E. Shear, Editor. Fillers 
from 500 to 1000 words. Pays 1c a word. Photo- 
gtaphs with fillers are not essential. Wants up-to- 


date and novel self-improvement hints for girls 
and women. May be beauty, charm or fashion 
material; or personality sketches of charmers in 
the public eye written after the “secret of my 
success” angle. 

Dare-Devil Aces, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Fillers up to 
500 words. Pays lc a word. Must be on general 
air subjects. 

Dime Sports, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Fillers up to 1500 
words. Pays lc a word. Must be on general sports 
subjects. 

Fantastic Adventures, 608 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. B. G. Davis, Editor; R. A. 
Palmer, Managing Editor. Fillers up to 2000 
words. Pays lc per word, on acceptance. Wants 
unusual material applicable to the science fiction 
and fantasy world. 

Fighting Aces, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Fillers up to 1500 
words. Pays Yec a word. Must be on general air 
subjects. 

Golfdom, 14 East Jackson, Chicago, Illinois. 
Jack Fulton, Managing Editor. Fillers up to 750 
words. Pays lc a word. Uses photographs with 
fillers at $3 each. Must deal strictly with the busi- 
ness side of golf course and clubhouse operations: 
Kinks, policies that pay, unusual services or fea- 
tures. 

junior Joys, 2923 Troost Avenue, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Elizabeth D. Hodges, Editor. Uses 
fillers from 50 to 200 words. Pays 25c per hundred 
words. Uses photographs with fillers. Must be of 
Junior age level, on subjects that have some Junior 
interest; informational articles on adventure, in- 
ventions, animals and nature. 

Love Fiction Monthly, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York City. Rose Wyn, Editor. Fillers from 
500 to 1000 words. Pays Ic a word, on acceptance. 
Wants articles of interest to the modern young 
girl; courtship and marriage problems. 

National Carbonator, 610 Commercial Exchange 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. Jack Bates, Editor. 
Wants news reports concerning new business, new 
plants, plants developments, improvements, etc., 
with side remarks bringing in personality of inter- 
viewee. 50 to 250 words. Terse, newsy, some- 
what personalized. Illustrated. Also trade activi- 
ties—short discussions (illustrated) of new or cur- 
rently successful advertising, merchandising, or 
sales plans. Describe plan briefly telling what it is 
expected to accomplish or what it has accomplished. 
200 to 500 words. Short success stories which hang 
on a “news” lead. Breezy, personalized, inspira- 
tional. 200 to 700 words, illustrated. Pays 25c a 
column inch, including space occupied by illustra- 
tions, captions, headings. 

The National Cleaner and Dyer, 305 East 45th 
Street, New York City. Paul C. Trimble, Editor. 
Fillers from 50 to 250 words. Pays lc per word, 
and up. Uses photographs with the fillers. Are 
interested solely in subjects directly connected with 
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the dry cleaning industry, or with dry cleaning 
departments of laundries. Technical information 
is particularly appreciated. 

National Motorist, 216 Pine Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. Gene Hogle, Editor. Uses a 
few fillers from 15 to 25 words. Pays 10c for 
each, in lots of ten or more. Must be mechanical 
hints and driving care, 

Red Star Love Revelations, 280 Broadway, New 
York City. Marion E. Shear, Editor. Fillers from 
500 to 1000 words. Pays lc a word. Photographs 
are not essential. Wants up-to-date and novel self- 
improvement hints for girls and women. May be 
beauty, charm or fashion material; or personality 
sketches of charmers in the public eye, written 
from the “secret of my success” angle. 

Red Star Secret Confessions, 280 Broadway, 
New York City. Marion E. Shear, Editor. Fillers 
from 500 to 1000 words. Pays lc a word. Photo- 
graphs are not _ essential. Wants __up-to- 
date and novel self-improvement hints for girls 
and women. May be beauty, charm or fashion 
material ; or personality sketches of charmers in the 
public eye, written from the “secret of my success” 
angle. 

Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Only fillers used are 
those contributions that make up the “Post Scripts” 
page. This is made up nearly two months before 
publication, so at least this much time should be 
allowed in the case of topical drawings. That is, 
an idea based on Christmas, for instance, should 
be submitted not later than mid-October. Avoid 
jokes with a local or a specialized significance. 
Avoid the old cartoon style of grotesqueness. 
Characters and scenes should be reasonably lifelike. 
Avoid subjects which might cause offense—physical 
deformity, race, religion, etc. 

Secrets Magazine, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York City. Rose Wyn, Editor. Uses box fillers 
and short articles up to 1000 words. Pays lc a 
word, on acceptance. Wants courtship and mar- 
riage articles; also articles on children. Needs 
material for the department called “The Turning 
Point of My Life.” These are short, dramatic 
incidents which have changed the course of a 
person’s life, told in 200 to 750 words. Pays $5 
to.$10 on acceptance for these. They should be 
inspirational in tone. 


Southern Automotive Fournal, 1626 Grant 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. Glen F. Stillwell, 
Editor. Pays $1 or more for fillers, on publica- 
tion. Occasionally uses photographs with the 
fillers. This magazine is not in the market for the 
ordinary type of newspaper fillers, but frequently 
buys longer items, up to 500 words, which may 
deal specifically with a clever and original idea 
used by a Southern garageman, service station 
operator or car dealer in promoting his business. 
Also uses as fillers motor kinks (automotive trade 
not owner interest) sales ideas, contests, etc. Con- 
tributors should bear in mind that this magazine 
is a trade magazine, not an owner magazine. 


Sports Novels, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Fillers up to 1500 
words. Pays lc a word. Wants general sports 
subjects. 

Ten-Story Love Magazine, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York City. Rose Wyn, Editor. Fillers from 
500 to 1000 words. Pays 1c a word, on acceptance, 
Wants articles of interest to the modern young 
girl; courtship and marriage problems. 

True. Love Affairs, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. Marion E. Shear, Editor. Fillers from 500 
to 1000 words. Pays lc a word. Wants up-to-date 
and novel self-improvement hints for girls and 
women. May be beauty, charm or fashion material; 
or personality sketches of charmers in the public 
eye, written from the “secret of my success” angle. 

Variety Love, 67 West 44th Street, New York 
City. Rose Wyn, Editor. Fillers from 500 to 1000 
words. Pays le a word. Wants articles of interest 
to the modern young girl; courtship and marriage 
problems. 

Young Catholic Messenger, 124 East Third 
Street, Dayton, Ohio. Don C, Sharkey, Managing 
Editor. Fillers of 250 words. Pays lc a word. 
Occasionally photographs are used with the fillers, 
Fillers should appeal to the child’s interest and 
should be correlated with school work as closely 
as possible. Can tell interesting but little-known 
facts related to science, history, geography, nature 
study and the other subjects that are studied in 
school. They can also tell the children how to 
make and do things. 

Young People’s Weekly, David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. Fillers of 100 
words. Pays ¥%c a word. Wants humorous, whole- 
some subject matter that is of interest to college- 
age young people. 

Amazing Detective Cases, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. Robert Levee, Editor. Uses 
fillers from 1000 to 2000 words. Pays Ic to 2ca 
word. Uses photographs with the fillers. Wants 
crime stories with good detective work plus sex 
angle. 

Complete Detective Cases, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. Robert Levee, Editor. 
Uses fillers from 1000 to 2000 words. Pays Ic to 
2c a word. Uses photographs with fillers. Wants 
crime stories with good detective work plus sex 
angle. 

Flying and Popular Aviation, 608 South Dear- 
born, Chicago, Illinois. Max Karant, Managing 
Editor. Occasionally uses fillers of 100 to 500 
words, Pays Ic to 2c a word. Uses photographs 
with fillers. Wants anything new, interesting or 
unusual in aviation. 

Master Detective, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. John Shuttleworth, Editor. Uses fill- 
ers from 1,000 to 3,000 words, Pays 2c per word. 
Uses from 1 to 5 photographs, depending on the 
length of filler. Wants fillers to be short dramatic 
stories on criminal cases. Like them to have 
something unusual—some unusual slant or point 
to the story. 
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AN IDEA A DAY 
Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 
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FOR JANUARY 


1: New Year’s Day. What the city needs 
in the way of improvements during 1941, in 
the opinion of a number of leading citizens. 

2: The wealthiest man in your county. 
His beginning in the business world; his so- 
called “lucky breaks;” some anecdotes in 
his life. Is he self-made, and to what does 
he attribute his success? 

3: Tribes of Indians in your state who 
held the reputation of being man-eaters. In- 
stances of their savagery, as sickening tales 


of massacres, and the Palefaces’ wars with 
them. Final treaties of peace. 
4: Unforgettable “dry years” in the an- 


nals of your region. How crops and animals 
fared during these droughts; prayer meet- 
ings asking for rain; inventors who have 
tried their hand at rain-making devices. 

5: Daring train robberies of yesteryear. 
Interview a veteran conductor or engineer 
on the subject; let their recollections form 
the basis of the article. 

6: The state’s youngest mayor. His previ- 
ous activities; how he became interested in 
municipal affairs; his chief ambition. 

7: Shakespearean scholars of your city. 
Their favorite quotations from the great 
master. Little-known information concern- 
ing the supreme genius of all ages. 

8: Unique pleas for pardons. Peculiar 
letters which the governor has received from 
prisoners. 

9: Jokes of half a century ago; consult 
| Newspaper and magazine files for this humor. 
| Foremost humorists of that period. 


10: The largest mineral collection in the 
state. Its origin and the history of many of 


_ the specimens. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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A SQUARE DEAL AND A FULL DEAL! 


Do You Want? 


1. Detailed Analysis of Your Stories: 
a. Constructive Marginal Comment 
b. Separate Analysis 
c. Revision Help 
d. Friendly Letter. 
2. Practical Sales Counsel. 
3. General Professional Counsel: 
a. Planned Program of Work 
b. Assignments ‘‘Made”’ for You 
c. Questions Answered. 
4. Vocational and Personal Guidance. 


All of these are part of my routine and regular service 
to every client! 


Short Short Story Contest 
Prize $10 


To encourage writers on the way up; to show the Quality 
of my Service, I am offering a Monthly Prize for the best 
SS story submitted to me. 

With your support, I plan to extend the number of Prizes, 
and to offer similar Prizes for longer stories. 

Full Details in W. D. (Oct, Issue) or write me. 

News Flashes 


I am conducting a Short Story Class in Worcester, Mass., 
sponsored by the Nat. League of American Pen Women. 

1 recently judged the Kansas City Quill Club’s Annual 
Short Story Contest. 


The Service that “Gets Things Done.” 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
A National Institution Since 1929 
44 Langdon St. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
(Tro. 4858) 








EXPERT, ACCURATE. MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


35¢ Per Thousand 

Other types of typing — Poetry, 

Scripts. Minor corrections at small cost. 
OPHELIA KEY 

514 South Wilsca, Fort Scott, Kansas 


Photoplays, Radio 
Free carbon. 








SEMI-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


who are not selling regularly need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
render that assistance. Agents welcome stories “‘doctored”’ 
by me. Editors, agents and clients cS TREE praise my work. 
EXT REMELY MODERATE RATE office report 
on one story if you mention this magazine. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 

LITERARY CONSULTANT 

23 Green Street Wollaston, Mass. 


PLOT GENIE pays THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


With the Plot Genie you can write any type of storiee—Detective 

» Weird beg Westerrn, Character Atmosphere, True 

, Short Short, Detective res ane Romanee 

without Gelecrams, Action Adventure and Mei 

it “i not a sons or Plotting book to read and tay "aside, but ia a 
to by the writer indefinitely. 


Write fer « our special offer and free Sample plot. 


The Gagnon Company, Inc., Owners 
541 S. Spring St., D. 15, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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the dry cleaning industry, or with dry cleaning 
departments of laundries. Technical information 
is particularly appreciated. 

National Motorist, 216 Pine Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. Gene Hogle, Editor. Uses a 
few fillers from 15 to 25 words. Pays 10c¢ for 
each, in lots of ten or more. Must be mechanical 
hints and driving care, 

Red Star Love Revelations, 280 Broadway, New 
York City. Marion E. Shear, Editor. Fillers from 
500 to 1000 words. Pays lc a word. Photographs 
are not essential. Wants up-to-date and novel self- 
improvement hints for girls and women. May be 
beauty, charm or fashion material ; or personality 
sketches of charmers in the public eye, written 
from the “secret of my success” angle. 

Red Star Secret Confessions, 280 Broadway, 
New York City. Marion E. Shear, Editor. Fillers 
from 500 to 1000 words. Pays lc a word. Photo- 
graphs are not __ essential. Wants __up-to- 
date and novel self-improvement hints for girls 
and women. May be beauty, charm or fashion 
material ; or personality sketches of charmers in the 
public eye, written from the “secret of my success” 
angle. 

Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Only fillers used are 
those contributions that make up the “Post Scripts” 
page. This is made up nearly two months before 
publication, so at least this much time should be 
allowed in the case of topical drawings. That is, 
an idea based on Christmas, for instance, should 
be submitted not later than mid-October. Avoid 
jokes with a local or a specialized significance. 
Avoid the old cartoon style of grotesqueness. 
Characters and scenes should be reasonably lifelike. 
Avoid subjects which might cause offense—physical 
deformity, race, religion, etc. 

Secrets Magazine, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York City. Rose Wyn, Editor. Uses box fillers 
and short articles up to 1000 words. Pays lc a 
word, on acceptance. Wants courtship and mar- 
riage articles; also articles on children. Needs 
material for the department called “The Turning 
Point of My Life.” These are short, dramatic 
incidents which have changed the course of a 
person’s life, told in 200 to 750 words. Pays $5 
to.$10 on acceptance for these. They should be 
inspirational in tone. 


Southern Automotive Fournal, 1626 Grant 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. Glen F. Stillwell, 
Editor. Pays $1 or more for fillers, on publica- 
tion. Occasionally uses photographs with the 
fillers. This magazine is not in the market for the 
ordinary type of newspaper fillers, but frequently 
buys longer items, up to 500 words, which may 
deal specifically with a clever and original idea 
used by a Southern garageman, service station 
operator or car dealer in promoting his business. 
Also uses as fillers motor kinks (automotive trade 
not owner interest) sales ideas, contests, etc. Con- 
tributors should bear in mind that this magazine 
is a trade magazine, not an owner magazine. 


Wrirter’s DIGEST 


Sports Novels, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Fillers up to 1500 
words. Pays lc a word. Wants general sports 
subjects. 

Ten-Story Love Magazine, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York City. Rose Wyn, Editor. Fillers from 
500 to 1000 words. Pays 1c a word, on acceptance, 
Wants articles of interest to the modern young 
girl; courtship and marriage problems. 

True Love Affairs, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. Marion E. Shear, Editor. Fillers from 500 
to 1000 words. Pays Ic a word. Wants up-to-date 
and novel self-improvement hints for girls and 
women. May be beauty, charm or fashion material; 
or personality sketches of charmers in the public 
eye, written from the “secret of my success” angle. 

Variety Love, 67 West 44th Street, New York 
City. Rose Wyn, Editor. Fillers from 500 to 1000 
words. Pays lc a word. Wants articles of interest 
to the modern young girl; courtship and marriage 
problems. 

Young Catholic Messenger, 
Street, Dayton, Ohio. Don C, Sharkey, Managing 
Editor. Fillers of 250 words. Pays le a word. 
Occasionally photographs are used with the fillers. 
Fillers should appeal to the child’s interest and 
should be correlated with school work as closely 
as possible. Can tell interesting but little-known 
facts related to science, history, geography, nature 
study and the other subjects that are studied in 
school. They can also tell the children how to 
make and do things. 

Young People’s Weekly, David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. Fillers of 100 
words. Pays ¥2c a word. Wants humorous, whole- 
some subject matter that is of interest to college- 
age young people. 

Amazing Detective Cases, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. Robert Levee, Editor. Uses 
fillers from 1000 to 2000 words. Pays Ic to 2ca 
word. Uses photographs with the fillers. Wants 
crime stories with good detective work plus sex 
angle. 

Complete Detective Cases, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. Robert Levee, Editor. 
Uses fillers from 1000 to 2000 words. Pays Ic to 
2c a word. Uses photographs with fillers. Wants 
crime stories with good detective work plus sex 
angle. 

Flying and Popular Aviation, 608 South Dear- 
born, Chicago, Illinois. Max Karant, Managing 
Editor- Occasionally uses fillers of 100 to 500 
words. Pays le to 2c a word. Uses photographs 
with fillers. Wants anything new, interesting or 
unusual in aviation. 

Master Detective, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. John Shuttleworth, Editor. Uses fill- 
ers from 1,000 to 3,000 words, Pays 2c per word. 
Uses from 1 to 5 photographs, depending on the 
length of filler. Wants fillers to be short dramatic 
stories on criminal cases. Like them to have 
something unusual—some unusual slant or point 
to the story. 
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AN IDEA A DAY 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 
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FOR JANUARY 


1: New Year’s Day. What the city needs 
in the way of improvements during 1941, in 
the opinion of a number of leading citizens. 

2: The wealthiest man in your county. 
His beginning in the business world; his so- 
called “lucky breaks; some anecdotes in 
his life. Is he self-made, and to what does 
he attribute his success ? 

3: Tribes of Indians in your state who 
held the reputation of being man-eaters. In- 
stances of their savagery, as sickening tales 
of massacres, and the Palefaces’ wars with 
them. Final treaties of peace. 

4: Unforgettable “dry years” in the an- 
nals of your region. How crops and animals 
fared during these droughts; prayer meet- 
ings asking for rain; inventors who have 
tried their hand at rain-making devices. 

5: Daring train robberies of yesteryear. 
Interview a veteran conductor or engineer 
on the subject; let their recollections form 
the basis of the article. 

6: The state’s youngest mayor. His previ- 
ous activities; how he became interested in 
municipal affairs; his chief ambition. 

7: Shakespearean scholars of your city. 
Their favorite quotations from the great 
master. Little-known information concern- 
ing the supreme genius of all ages. 

8: Unique pleas for pardons. Peculiar 
letters which the governor has received from 
prisoners. 

9: Jokes of half a century ago; consult 
newspaper and magazine files for this humor. 
Foremost humorists of that period. 

10: The largest mineral collection in the 
state. Its origin and the history of many of 
the specimens. 





A SQUARE DEAL AND A FULL DEAL! 


Do You Want? 


1. Detailed Analysis of Your Stories: 
a. Constructive Marginal Comment 
am Separate Analysis 
Revision Help 
a. Friendly Letter. 
2. Practical Sales Counsel. 
3. General Professional Counsel: 
a. Planned Program of Work 
. Assignments ‘‘Made’? for You 
Questions Answered. 
4. Vocational and Personal Guidance. 
All of these are part of my routine and regular service 
to every client! 


Short Short Story Contest 
Prize $10 


To encourage writers on the way up; to show the Quality 
of my Service, I am offering a Monthly Prize for the best 
SS story submitted to me. 

With your support, I plan to extend the number of Prizes, 
and to offer similar Prizes for longer stories. 

Full Details in W. D. (Oct, Issue) or write me. 

News Flashes 


I am conducting a Short Story Class in Worcester, Tiere. ° 
sponsored by the Nat. League of American Pen Wo 

1 recently judged the Kansas City Quill Club’s Aonaal 
Short Story Contest. 


The Service that “Gets Things Done.” 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
Writers Counsel Service 
A National Institution Since 1929 


44 Langdon St. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
(Tro. 4858) 








EXPERT, ACCURATE. MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


35¢ Per Thousand 
Other types of typing — Poetry, Photoplays, Radio 
Scripts. Minor corrections at small cost. Free carbon. 
OPHELIA KEY 


514 South Wilson, Fort Scott, Kansas 











SEMI-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


who are not selling regularly need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
ag that assistance. Agents welcome stories ‘‘doctored”’ 
me. Editors, agents and cleats es TR praise my work. 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RAT EE office report 
on one story if you mention this magazine. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23 Green Street Wollaston, Mass. 


PLOT GENIE pays THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


With the Plot Genie you can write any of storiee—Detective 
Action, Weird Terror, Westerrn, Eocene Atmosphere, True 
Confession, Comedy, Snort Short, Detective Mystery, Romance 
without Melodrama, Action Adventure and Melodrama.... ....- 
it is not a text ~ Plotting book to read and tay aside, but ia a 
toot to be used by the writer indefinitely. 


Write for our special offer and free Sample plof. 


The Gagnon Company, Inc., Owners 
541 S. Spring St., D. 15, Los Angeles, Cal. 


~~ 
5 Write Stories 
err ican on that SELL 


SEND IT. check 
THE Fi s¥" Tt € ‘our. That is a THRILL 
month. 22 years of experience guide Fou. Bidorda b by ep yt 


FREE BOOKLET wares-vscoe 
criticism and manuscript sales a. Nev cbiigations Write 
HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Room 181, Mocsier Bidg.,  Chtenge, fil. 




















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


GET THE NEW BOOK THAT 


SHOWS HOW 


THE FILM HITS ARE WRITTEN 


By Jerry Wald 
and 


Richard Macaulay 


THE 
BEST 
PICTURES 


WALD ' 
acu 





1939 
1940 


And Year Book of Motion Pictures in America 


Covers the year’s best pictures in each classification with 
full synopses and a very large proportion of the actual 


dialogue and ‘‘business’ 


’ so that a story or scenario writer 


may see exactly how the experts do it for every type of 


picture. 
ACTION BIOGRAPHY 
Destry Rides Again Dr, Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet 
a oe COMEDY 
ema Ninotchka 
COMEDY DRAMA 
Mr. Smith Goes to FARCE 


Bachelor Mother 


TRAGEDY 
Good-by Mr. Chips 


Washington 


Covers also: 


Trends of the season; prize awards; sum- 


maries of all 136 “‘A’’ films; casts; etc. ; Illustrated. $3.50. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 449 Fourth Ave., 
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IF SALABLE 


we will find SOME MARKET for your script. You 
may have sold one or a hundred stories, you may 
a beginner, you may even have tried several 
agents without satisfactory results. We read scripts 
for sales possibilities only. However, if it is an 
“‘almost’’ yarn, and can be saved by revision, a 
professional author—who has sold fiction to the 
movies, big slicks and pulps, and articles to the 
big slicks—will tell you how to 50 about making 
Bs wt THIS IS A_ UNIQUE 
A LITERARY AGENT ON 
ALMOST” SCRIPTS 


WHAT OTHERS SAY: 

‘“‘Thank you very much for the very sound sug- 
gestions to improve my last yarn. I have now re- 
quested the return of all my material from another 
agent and want you to handle it for me."’ P. J. D. 
(A professional writer for the English markets 
before the war.) 

“Thank you very kindly for the instructive ma- 
terial relative to my play I have made arrange- 
ments to recall two other plays from another agency, 
which you will receive shortly.’” W, G. D. (Names 
on_request.) 

cause of overhead, we must charge a reading 
fee of $1 on each script up to 5000 words, 25c each 
additional 1000 words, which fee will be refunded 
out of our regular agency commission of 10% if 
script is salable as it reaches us. e are making 
an honest effort to reach sincere writers who feel 
they can go forward if backed by the best help 
and service. 

We have operated one of the finest non-profit 
literary TYPING departments in this country as 
an additional service for our clients. We shall con- 
tinue this accommodation for all writers: the rate 
is 30c a thousand words. 

Located at Broadway and 42nd Street 
(Times Square) 


FMR SERVICE, Literary Agents 
1457 Broadway, Suite 902, New York City 
Telephone: CHickering 4-4367 
Kindly enclose fee and return postage with 
all scripts. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


11: A possessor of a “Seeing-Eye Dog” 
in your vicinity. The training of the remark. 
able canine; his cost; the signals or com- 
mands; the life of the dog’s owner. 

12: Interesting albums, especially of ex- 
tensive travelers of your city. 

13: The champion fiddler of the state. 
Invitations for appearances here, there, and 
everywhere. A description of an old-time 
fiddler’s convention, as well as the list of 
prizes. 

14: War-time relics in the possession of 
a local resident. Their history, with facts 
about the part of the original owner in the 
conflict. 

15: A folklore society. Its organization 
and highlights of its existence. 

16: The advent of cigarettes. How the 
practice of smoking met with some stern re- 
sentment; for example, in 1865 the City 
Council of Charleston, South Carolina, 
passed an ordinance prohibiting smoking on 
the streets. 

17: An interview with the president of 
the bar association of the state. His rise to 
importance in legal circles. 

18: The “Queen of the Needle” in your 
city. How she has become well known as a 
result of her skill in embroidery work. Is 
she making her talent pay? 

19: Homes of old-time dignitaries of your 
commonwealth which have been converted 
into museums or national shrines. Their at- 
traction for tourists. The various occupants 
of the ancient dwellings since the death of 
the heroes. 

20: The most thrilling experiences of a 
local stunt flier. 

21: An orphan who has achieved out of 
the ordinary success in the business world. 
Contact a nearby orphanage for a tip on an 
eminent “alumnus.” 

22: The oldest railroad junction in your 
state. How the place’s trade was increased 
greatly from steam locomotion; the leaders 
in the then new enterprise of railway build- 
ing. 

23: Curious plants found in a local green- 
house. 

24: The popularity of mustaches since 
early times. Famous men of your state, in 
bygone days, who sported such an adorn- 
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ment; mustache wearers of the present day, 
as Hitler. The various reasons why man- 
kind grows ’em. 


25: Building booms during the existence 
of your city, as recalled by a veteran realtor. 

26: Some of the state’s most ancient 
games among children. Did the youngsters of 
the pioneer settlements adopt several of the 
games which were being played by the small 
Indians ? 

27: Outstanding bicycle tours by local 
persons. Romance during the two-wheeled 
travels ; honeymoons on a “bike.” 

28: Murder mysteries of your state which 
have defied solution for generations. 

29: History of the local office of the 
United States Weather Bureau. Early mete- 
orologists and their number of observations 
a day. The tremendous change in the 
method of forwarding readings. The present 
force of the bureau. 

30: A female “Sherlock Holmes.” Several 
of her most baffling cases and how she 
cleared them up. 

31: The job of being a dairyman. Sani- 
tary practices which are maintained from the 
cow to the consumer; city and state regula- 
tions governing milk production. How the 
milkman lives up to the slogan of the dairy 
industry. “The Milk Must Go Through,” 
despite bad weather, truck or equipment 
breakdowns, and other trouble. 


* * * 
Your Market Guide 


Submit to the feature editor of a local 
Newspaper articles based on ideas number 
ye Diz BhwBh BR DB, BD, 2, 
29, and 31. 

Offer to sectional newspapers—that is, 
newspapers in surrounding cities and coun- 
ties: 2,4, 11, and 21. 

And send to state newspapers: 3, 6, 8, 
10, 13, 15, 17, 19, 22, 24, 26, 28, and 30. 

3 might sell to the fantasy pulps as a filler. 

4 might be a filler for a farm magazine. 

3 would work out as a filler for Railroad 
Stories. 

6 could go for Survey Graphic if properly 
slanted. 

26 could be a historical piece for Jack 
and Jill. 


Decemser, 1940 





Underneath 
The Blotter 


On An Editor's Desk Is A Memo! 


On that memo is listed the next two 
months’ editorial needs for his publication. 
Alongside that memo in many instances is 
a card listing the fundamental plot forms 
and climax methods and subject matter 
requirements which any fiction story he 
contemplates buying must possess. 


The Modern Course in Syndicate 
Fiction Writing* 


while one of the best roads a beginning writer 
can take to bring about his first sale and many 
thereafter in the newspaper syndicate and small- 
er market fields—bases every one of its instruc- 
tions, assignments, countless revisions for each 
student on a personal, individual, strictly pro- 
fessional basis. No rules of grammar, style, rhet- 
oric are touched—a beginning writer will not 
have decided to become a professional writer 
if he hasn’t grounded himself well in school with 
those points. Each student is treated as a pro- 
fessional right from the start, and every dram 
of instruction and guidance he receives is exact- 
ly similar to that which an editor running a 
publication for profit would give a beginning 
writer had the editor the time to spare. 


You'll be starting your professional 
writing career in the right way! 
* One of the lowest priced, individual training courses 


available — backed by a SINCERE MONEY-BACK 
AGREEMENT, approved by pulp and syndicate editors. 


THE MODERN COURSE IN 
SYNDICATE FICTION WRITING 


2010 Raymond-Commerce Bldg. NEWARK, N. J. 











Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who ate avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, who have 
never sold a story, I have something that will save 
you a year’s time. A postcard will bring you full 
details. Address 


“WRITER"™ 
P. ©. Box 6796, East Los Angeles, Calif. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 
Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 


No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy 


with cash to cover the January issue on or before De- 
cember 14th. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our ‘“‘personal’’ department to get in touch, please, with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 








ROOM AND BOARD on southwestern ranch, writers 


only. Monthly rate sixty dollars, includes riding 
horse. Ideal year round climate, excellent food, 
modern conveniences. Interesting locality. Cath- 


erine Phillips, Lake Valley, New Mexico. 

DO YOU NEED timely fashion copy, beauty notes, 
household forecasts, cooking cues for publication 
or publicity purposes? Write for details, stating 
articular needs. Dorothy Walker Syndicate, 246 
- 46 St., New York City. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 
SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 


friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Eastablished 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology; and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College 
of Universal Truth, 20-M East Jackson, Chicago. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
50 best markets sent for 
Wilmar, Minn. 


DETAILED PLOT, characters described, for dramatic, 


Full instructions and 
25c. Charles Olive, 


salable novel, $1. Box D-2. 

WIN MONEY! Prizes! New Contest Bulletin, 10c. 
Butler, 473WD, Sebring, Florida. 

YOUR LETTERS, CHRISTMAS cards mailed from 


newsworthy HAWAII. Dime and 3c 
Transpacific airmail bearing Clipper’s 
3748 Mahina, Honolulu. 


glamorous, 
stamp each. 
name, 30c each half ounce. 


“THE PAY SIDE OF POETRY WRITING,” tells 
Kind, How and Where to sell poems. Examples 
and 178 detailed markets, 50c. Gloria Press, 


1926%24-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, California. 


SELL YOUR “REJECTS” by slanted re-styling. De- 
tails free. Marksman 1030% Fedora, Los Angeles, 
California. 

YOUNG WOMAN, amateur writer, teaching experi- 
ence, stenographic training, likes travel; desires 
ron, secretary, companion, child training, etc. 

ox R-5. 








FOR GOOD CHEER and GOOD COMPANY join the 
Friendship Club. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Washington and enclose postage. 


PUNCTUATION SIMPLIFIED. A reference chart for 
busy writers who want to be correct. 25 cents 
coin. Royal Publishers, Box 93, Milton, Mass. 


THUMBNAIL PLOTS, 35c each, 4 for $1.00. E. 
Johnson, 1032 S. East Ave., Oak Park, III. 


HAIL! BOHEMIANS ALL! The Bohemian Parade 
(non-matrimonial) provides genial identicals, ro- 
mantic and thrilling contacts for male and female, 
yawns or old. Copy and facts 10c. Geo. O. Gullick, 

ineland, N. J. 


CAMERA JOURNALISM .. . Getting Extra Cash for 
Snapshots. Details free. Harold Hippenstiel, 1128 
Ruseell Avenue, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Writer’s Dicest 


UNUSUAL! BEAUTIFUL! WRITER’S CALENDAR 
and GUIDE. Hang it in your study. Information 
you need where you can reach it. Big value, 50c, 
Press, 19264 Bonsallo, Los Angeles, California, 





GRAPHOLOGIST. Thirty years personnel work. Write 
three original paragraphs, enclosing 50c for com- 
plete study. Box W. 





WRITER’S ROUNDTABLE. If you can write letters, 
YOU CAN WRITE; if you can’t we help you. Col- 
laborate. Exchange masculine-feminine viewpoints 
and improve your writing style by writing letters 
which is valuable practice. We’d like to hear from 
school teachers and amateur writers. Pen names 
only. Your address not disclosed. Unique, interest- 
ing, different! Stamp. Margaret Emerson, Box 234, 
General P. O., New York. 


WANTED: Room and board at reasonable monthly 
rates somepwhere in South for winter by young 
bachelor writer. Box R-4. 

LOOK! Start Correspondence Club With Only $1.00. 
We furnish everything and teach you. Complete 
Plans 25c. Reedy—2149-B, Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 


SELLING, business article writer, male, white, wants 


lady writing partner, 40 up; co-operate, enlarge 
production. Box R-3. 

WIDOW, 50, writer, wishes refined male correspon- 
dents. Box R-8. 


CORRECT TYPEWRITTEN FORM for short-stories. 
Sample included, 15c coin. E. Johnson, 1032 §S. 
East Ave., Oak Park, Illinois. 


MASTER SHORT SHORT STORY that sold; analysis, 
10c coin. Don Wimmer, Huntington, Ind. 


LET ESTABLISHED CONFESSION WRITER help 
ou make confession sales. Writers living in New 
ork area may join evening group. Stamp brings 

nominal rates. Box R-2. 


TWO BOOKLETS. Humorous Leap-Year Story, “Bat- 
tle For a Man,” 59 pages of amusement and “Bal- 
anced Congress,” 23 pages showing how voters aid 
bankers to control our money system. A dime each. 
Address: Quin, Hummelstown, Pa. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for details and markets. The Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





PRISON LIFE—dAuthentic information covering every 
aspect. Reasonable rates. Courtney, Lansing, Kan. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE courses, books. 
Large bargain list 10c. Wanted—Books, courses. 


Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 

WRITER, foreign born, wishes correspondence with 
lady of about 40 willing to help him with his work. 
Box. R-7. emai 

CAN YOU WRITE PUBLICITY? The demand for 
publicity men far exceeds the supply. It’s ac- 
tually easy to get a profitabe publicity job. I'll 
tell you exactly how and where, for a dollar bill. 
Box 136, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


50 POETRY, 35 Greeting Verse Markets and Instruc- 
tions, 25c. 42 Cartoon idea markets plus names 
cartoonists wanting gags, 25c. Bierman, D-1440 
Broadway, New York City. 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. Frankel. 3623 Dick- 
ens. Chicago. peas 

WRITE AND SELL TO EASY SMALLTOWN PUB- 
LICATIONS. Rural Writer and Special Correspon- 
dent Plan, 25c. Press-D, 1926% Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles, California. 


AMATEUR PRESS CORRESPONDENTS WANTED: 
Get through news lines! Our official 1941 Press 
Cards in your name, $1. Press Radio Service, 
1934 Eleventh, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING _ ends 
Poems, short-shorts, essays wanted. 
mond Horn, Stanwood, Wash. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS? Let me advise you. En- 
close twenty-five cents with letter to Letitia Lee, 
55 Pearl Street, Mystic, Conn. Care of Mrs. 


rejections! 
Write Ray- 
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HOLLYWOOD QUESTIONS ANSWERED. Stars, 
studios, agents, technicians, slang, equipment, busi- 
ness, question, 50c. Dollar for three. Am _ col- 
umnist for eastern paper. First rate detailed an- 
swer. Merle Adams, 470 S. Bedford Dr., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. ieee 

FAILURE? TIMIDITY? POVERTY? WORRY? 
Has life got you down? “The Truth shall make 
you free.” “True Revelations of God’ postpaid, 
$1.00. Write Henry T. Stepp, Occultist, Beauty, 
Kentucky. 





LONELY—Seeking happiness? I contact single, cul- 
tured men and women desiring a wider acquaint- 
ance. White only. Write in confidence to Mona 
Ross, Box 3334, St. Paul, Minn. 


CARTOONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS by professional— 
will collaborate with writers. Box R-1. 


SH PRIZES for money making ideas. Particulars 
par ee envelope. Jean Mack. 143 West 69th, 
New York. 





EXCELLENT plot formula. Jimmie 


Engle, Spencer, lowa. 


POCKET TYPEWRITER $1.00. Not a toy, a real 
typewriter. 
Barnes, 3011 Glasgow St., Portsmouth, Va. 


GET YOUR OWN SLANT with my dominant-talents 
test. Find out what you should write. $1.00 
covers complete personal analysis. Nicholas, Box 
174, Venice, Cal. 


ONCE YOU UNDERSTAND the prize contest racket, 
you'll win consistently. Send stamp for informa- 
tion. Box 136, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE: Cook’s Plotto $9.00; Wood- 
ford’s Trial and Evror $1.50; Wilhelm’s Writing 
for Profit $1.75; Plat Genie General Formula $3.50. 
All complete and like new. Walter Casey, Canisteo, 
New York. 


AMATEUR SONGWRITERS. Join The Unknown 
Songwriters Association of America, Inc. Stamped 
and self-addressed envelope bring details. J. W. 
Willems, 4717 Broadway, Union City, 


Dime, stamp. 








PLOTS WITH POWER—New vital plot-method ex- 
plained and applied to your plot, $2. Send brief 
synopsis for 2,000-word detailed plot plus wigsting 
method. This is the biggest value I’ve offere 
in three years’ work with writers. Ends your plot- 
ting troubles. Bayard York, 204 Raymond Road, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


SELL WHAT YOU WRITE! Latest, completest mar- 
ket information—101 Short-Short Markets, 160 Ju- 
venile Markets—25c and stamp, each. Mercury 
Marketeers, Box 134, Norwalk, Conn. 


GAGS WANTED by cartoonist. Pay on publication. 
Stamps please for return. Willis, 209 Wilda Bldg., 
Denver, Colorado. 


PERSONAL ADVICE—STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 
Enclose Dollar Bill. Box 752, Wilmington, N. C. 


DISCOURAGED? ANYONE CAN SELL SHORT 
ITEMS. Selling secrets, markets, dime. Will 


Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 





“TECHNIQUE OF INTERVIEWING,” by writer who 
has interviewed Katharine Hepburn, William Mc- 
Fee, scores of celebrities. $1 complete. Box 360, 
New Haven, Conn. 


LOST MINES, BURIED TREASURES. Located. Par- 
—* 25¢ coin. Edward E. Squires, Kooskia, 
°. 


I AM GOOD and sick and tired of reading stories 
— heroines named Jenifer. Thomas Lewellyn 
urley. 


EARN MONEY with your typewriter. Book of 125 
we $1.00. Willgo Co., 114% ist, Watertown, 
Vis. 


LOOK FELLOWS, I’ll send you ten cute girl pic- 
tures for $1.00. Florence Humphrey, 164 Baker, 


Northwest, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Decemser, 1940 


Manufacturers address 10c coin. J. 
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“FORTY DOLLARS a month writing Fillers,” Facts, 


Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
192642-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, California. 


WRITE WITH YOUR EARS and land a paying staff 
position in radio. 25c gives you the profit of my 
8 years experience. Satisfaction guaranteed. Moon, 

O, El Centro, California. 


30 ASSORTED COLORED California View Postcards, 
mailed (2 weekly) with written personal messages, 
$1. Sample, 10c. Chuck Byers, 2333 Fourth Ave., 
Los Angeles, California. 


ROMANTIC DYNAMIC introductions. World’s simp- 
lest, All-Personal social correspondence system. 
Sealed particulars free. Dept. W., Box 86, Shelby- 
ville, Tennessee. 





“EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING,” by Dorothy 
Banker, tells how to write salable stories, articles. 
$1 postpaid. Saunders Press, Dept. D, Claremont, 
California. 





IF CITIZENS had the protection and security of 
Government, could such a matter as the iami 
and Florida real estate boom have happened? 
Wanted, publication to discuss the matter in. J. O. 
Callaghan, 2118 N. W. 33rd St., Miami, Florida. 


50 SPRINGBOARDS to salable Love Pulp plots. Fifty 
cents. A writer reports: “The best slant I’ve 
seen yet on the Love Pulp problem.” Gayna, Box 
1506, Erie, Pa. 


STRUGGLING, HUSKY beginner desires correspond- 
ents. R.L. Hicks, Ashton, Idaho. 


ANYONE CAN SELL JUVENILES. “Shortcuts” 
ime, stamp. Brown, 1226 47th Ave., San Fran- 
cisco. 





SCIENTIFIC GRAPHOLOGICAL Handwriting Char- 
acter Analysis—Personal—Confidential. Send gen- 
erous sample of your handwriting. $1.00. 
George, Box 126-W, Burkeville, Texas. 


CARTOONISTS CONTACT ME! K. Standifer, Lam- 
pasas, Texas. 





FREE: JOIN BOOK CLUB. No dues. No fees. 
Renseb Press, 30 Church, New York City. 





AUTHORS! Stop wasting time—money, publish your 
work! Prominent book printing house revises, 
edits and publishes any size manuscript. Low 
rates, terms arranged. Mail ms. for free estimate. 
eee Printing-Publishers, 480 Canal St., New 

ork, 





BOOK-SWAPPERS’ ADDRESSES=-$1.00. Fridolin 
Gauthier, 32 Bouvier Avenue, Manville, R. I. 


GET DOLLAR BILLS, QUARTERS by Mail Galore— 
All yours. Simple, easy instructions, 25c. Je- 
rome Barnes, 3011 Glasgow St., Portsmouth, Va. 


YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after reading 
Frankel’s Gag-Joke Book. Exciting, stimulating. 
13c. Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


DO YOU HAVE A PROBLEM? I want to help you. 
Honest, thoughtful advice, given from one who 
understands. Communications confidential. Per- 
sonal letter, $1.00. Philip Gray, 316 S. Blvd., 
Norman, Okla. 





YOU CAN EARN $5 a day writing short fact 
articles. Interested? Send stamp to Arthur Laba- 
ree, Woodhull Ave., Hollis, N. Y. 


COOK’S PLOTTO & KEY: Writers’ club disbanding. 
A few brand new copies on hand. Will dispose of 
them for $8 each. Mrs. Celia Zucker, 1555 Grand 
Concourse, Bronx, New York. 


FREE! UNUSUAL WAYS TO MAKE MONEY. 
Enclose stamp. Church Press, Stanley, Wis. 


BENEFIT wv” ——e sooet agent fen writer’s 
co-operative guild. ime, stam 1 » @ 
Mack, 143 West 69th, New i sins oc 


AGENTS—Sell “WOW,” Uni M 
Missouri. Sample, details, ise. —— Se 
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MARKETS 
FOR 
HUMOR 


By DON ULSH 


HE Snowy Season reminds us that Outdoor 
mags are always in the market for that good 
hunting or fishing gag of yours. Send them in 


two months ahead of the season your gag is 
appropriate for. This is important with “outdoor” 


sheets as well as general magazines. Here’s the 
list, starting at the top: 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 


City, $10.00. Raymond Brown edits. Rates on 
other Outdoor Field Publications vary downward, 
but payments are prompt. Field and Stream, 515 
Madison Avenue, New York City. National 
Sportsman, Hunting and Fishing, both at 275 
Newbury, Boston, Mass. . . . Southern Sportsman, 
Austin, Texas. . . . Outdoors, 759 Boylston, Boston, 


Mass. Outdoorsman, Columbus, Ohio. : 
Sports Afield, Webb Publishing Co., St. Paul, 
Minn... . Western Sportsman, 1009 17th, Denver, 


*Colo., and Alaska Sportsman, Ketchican, Alaska. 

Pocket Sketch, Phoenix Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn., have finally straightened out their rates to 
the satisfaction of the contribs and the editors and 
here tis: $15 for page drawings. $7.50 for half 
pages. Stories and Articles, 2c a word. Filler, 
50c a line and up. All payments 30 days after 
publication. A new 16-page section to be called 
“Rough Sketch” will appear in the December 
issue. Big demand here for short short anecdotes, 
filler and small cartoon spots. Name changes with 
January issue to American Sketch. 

While we are in Minneapolis territory, Golfer 
and Sportsman, 2037 University Avenue, uses 
many gag drawings monthly. Mostly general type 
in spite of its name. Bob Burrill edits. 

Future Magazine, 134 North LaSalle, runs short 
articles on popular subjects written in the humor- 
ous vein. A few gag drawings are bought at $5; 
Articles, lc a word. Published monthly. Better 
see a copy before submitting. 

Golfing, 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Ill., will be in the market for cartoon roughs after 
January 1, 1941. Also interested in stories and 
articles in humorous vein. Lengths, 100 to 1000 
words. Editor Jack Fulton says not to make fun 
of golf, and your funny articles had better be 
technically O.K. He also wishes to warn artists 


that old, worn-thin olf gags are no longer 
popular in his office. Gag drawings bring $5 on 
publication. Articles and Stories by arrangement 


with author. Next issue of Golfing is March, 1941. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 


A new gag market. Gags, a 32-page monthly, 
will make its bow before the first of the year. It’s 
an M. L. A. publication, who publish Click, Movie 
Guide and a string of others. They will use 
nothing but gag drawings, 100 an issue, with four- 
color cover. Price will be 10c. Ideas can run from 
Esquire slant to Collier’s. Good rates on accep- 
tance. Charles Rubino, art editor, wants to see 
roughs, roughs and more roughs. Mail them to 
him at 731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, II. 

We know a Chicago gag artist who got two 
O. K.’s from Esquire on a Thursday. He mailed 
them in Friday morning and Esky had his check 
in the mail so that he received it Saturday morn- 
ing! We told you in November that Esquire paid 
a fast check, but fast is hardly the word after 
this cheerful little earful. 

Suick INFORMATION: Collier’s, 250 Park Ave- 
Gurney Williams, humor editor, also picks 


nue, 
for American Magazine, same address. Rate for 
gag drawings, $30 and up, depending upon how 


often you can click. Ideas must be on roughs, 
All payments on acceptance. Mr. Williams speak- 
ing: ‘‘Tell your readers to keep at least six weeks 
ahead on seasonal stuff.” 

Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa. Cleve- 
land Amory has left Post-Scripts page to aid his 
Uncle Samuel, being a winner in the “numbers 
game,” as we understand it. He is succeeded by 
Douglas Borgsted, nationally known gag artist. 
This is the first instance we know of where a gag 
artist has been elevated to the throne, and we are 
betting on Douglas to produce big laughs for the 
Post. Here’s the Post’s wants: “We want humor- 
ous verse, and particularly want short, humorous 
bits of poetry. We are also in the market for 
short, humorous prose pieces not over 300 words 
in length. Also we want cartoons but rarely, but 
ideas alone. We want roughs of ideas. Payment 
for all material is on acceptance. Basic poetry rate 
is $1.25 a line, 10c a word for prose, and the 
payment for cartoons is $30 minimum, increasing 
in proportion to the cartoonist’s ability and the 
number of times which he sells us.” 

The New Yorker, 25 West 43rd Street, New 
York City, “General December subjects for car- 
toon ideas— Stock Market, the Opera, the 
Theatre, Winter Sports, Preparedness and Musical 
Events.” ‘We need drawings with a_ business 
back ground (business men at work and play, 
office scenes and other aspects of commercial life). 
We would like drawings based on amusing aspects 
of normal situations as distinct from gag and 
fantasy situations. Artists should not hesitate to 
submit last-minute timely drawings which might 
seem too late for immediate use. We can use timely 
drawings on short notice and we are always inter- 
ested in buying drawings with a seasonal theme 
(sports, holidays, fashions, etc.) for use the follow- 
ing year. For instance, we will welcome Christmas 
drawings during the months of December and 
January, when the source of inspiration is closer 
to the artist. Drawings with identifiable New 
York backgrounds are always desirable.” 
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MULE SKINNER. The sea weed got me down. Come 
home and I'll let up. Daisy, Box 15. 


WANTED! Genuine four leaf clovers. State how 
many, condition, and age. Box 21-D. 
I’M HERE and everything is hunky dory. Except for 


the Indian, and the darn thing won’t work. Stubby 
at Taos has the address if you want to call it that. 
Don’t drive. 

YOUR HANDWRITING reveals qualities you have 
never suspected. Know yourself and use your 
knowledge for success in life. Send three para- 
raphs in your normal hand and one dollar to 
ee Service, Box 318, Willimantic, Conn. 


PLOT ERECTORS. Have hundreds, all different. 
Each affords hundreds of workable plots. $1.00 
each. Gilson, 2825 Euclid-Heights, Cleveland- 
Heights, Ohio. 

MAKE EASY MONEY 
structions. Quarter. 

Francisco. ie 
YOUNG PHILADELPHIA bachelor wants to make 
friends with other young Philadelphia bachelors 
interested in story writing. Box Number R-6. 


STRAIGHT (BULL’S EYE) THINKING. Read! 
Think! ou are success. Beautifully bound. Or- 
der now, $1.00. Patterson ,703 Crafts Bldg., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

WANTED: Poetry, songs, 
lishing, svndication, etc. 
Detroit, Michigan. 

MARRY RICH. Send for free photos and descrip- 
tions of rich and beautiful women desiring mar- 
riage. Jane Fuller Club, Box 797-A, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. pees anaes 

WANTED: BACKERS AT ONE DOLLAR EACH, to 
finance professional criticism. Good rewards from 
promising writer if work sells. Box R-9. 


TYPISTS FOR QUICK CASH ORDER. “125 Ways 
to Make Money with Your Typewriter,” 148 page 
book $1.00 postpaid. Stamp brings other inter- 
esting information. Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., 
Streater, Illinois. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE: Free-lance Writers and Be- 
ginners, this is your opportunity for prestige, join 
with the National Leaders, write on National Sub- 
jects, write today for your Membership Certificate 
and Official Press Card, enclose One Dollar. (Lim- 
ited Offer). To—Editorial Director, National Press 
Assocaition, 307 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


NEW CONTRACTS—Through our Personal 

dedicated to the promotion of friendships. Dis- 
criminating clientele. Wrte or telephone Ameri- 
can Service, Grace Bowes, Director, 236-MD West 
70th St., New York City. Telephone ENdicott 
2-4680. 

YOUNG MAN, clean-cut, refined, seeks companion- 
ship with girl who is in medical, or is nurse. Must 
¢ in New York City or surrounding. Write Box 

-10. 

MYSTERIPLOT — Countless mystery-detective 
plots, complete through ten phases, characters to 
denovement. $1. Mysteriplot, Box 131, Sta. D, 
Los Angeles. 

OF ALL THINGS—The new magazine of Oddities in 
the News. We have a few copies left of a recent 
back issue, which contains over 150 actual odd hap- 
penings—a veritable gold mine of plot ideas. While 
they last, we will send you a copy for the regular 
price of 15c. (Coin—no stamps.) First come, first 
served. Of All Things, Box 46, Comanche, Texas. 


ARTISTS! WRITERS! READ the NEW! LARGER! 
issue. “The Cartooning World” 25c¢ copy. Porcelli, 
1335 South California Blvd., Chicago. 


ARE YOU CULTURED?—Send for “Guide To Cul- 
ture.” One quarter. Tom Nuckolls, 509 South 31 
Street, Omaha, Neb. ——— 

BUSINESS LETTERS SIMPLIFIED. A chart for those 
who want to be correct. 25 cent coin. Royal Pub- 
lishers, Milton, Massachusetts. 


25c ART-CARTOON MAGAZINE — Exciting; sample 
on'v, 10c. Art Headquarters, 111c Main, Madison, 
Wisconsin. ee 

PRACTICE PLOTS, Short Short or Detective Mvstery. 
Stimulates imagination. 4, $1.00. Diana Parker, 
495 West End Avenue, New York. 


clipping newspapers. In- 
Brown, 1226 47th Ave., San 





articles, etc.; ;for pub- 
Box 92, Alfred Station, 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 

MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 

jected manuscript send it to us. Find 

out why your manuscript was rejected. 
Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t sent 
back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most im- 
portant division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER'S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of your last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticism»checks are made out for 
less than ten dollars, a small sum to find out 
iaformation that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure at 
articles may prove a famous success at novels. 
We are interested in your own individual prob- 
lem. Let us help you to a firm literary success. 


Write TODAY. 





FEES 


These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific mar- 


ket information about your own _ individual 
manuscripts. 

eae $1.00 
1000 to 2000 words......... ionces “oe ae 
2000 to 3000 words.............. soo. 
3000 to 4000 words......... Fa sieeve 4.06 
4000 to 5000 words........... siv0seeie 


after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c per 
thousand words. 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





























































THE WRITER'S MARKET 

















Western Pulp Markets 


All Western, 149 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Florence McChesney, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 20c a copy. “We use short stories from 
4,000 to 7,000 words; novelettes from 10,000 to 
12,000 words; and short novels from 18,000 to 
20,000 words. Nothing over 20,000 words is 
used. We want vigorous, colorful stories of the 
Old West with varied backgrounds—cattle country, 
mniing, timber, etc. We want tightly plotted, 
well written stories, with good character work and 
plenty of action. Short character stories will find 
a market here; good Western humor, also. We 
are stressing variety in background and type. We 
use an occasional fact article dealing with the 
Old West, but these must be interesting and color- 
mining, timber, etc. We want tightly plotted, 
old-time killer on the loose. Length of articles 
should be between 2,000 and 3,000 words. We 
buy Western verse, preferably between 8 and 16 
lines. We try to report within three weeks. Pay- 
ment is 1'4c, on acceptance.” 

Best Western, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy 60c a year. “We want shorts 
up to 5,000 words; novelettes to 15,000 words; 
lead novels to 40,000 words. Quality of writing 
must be high; smooth, punchy, modern. Off-trail 
plotting is preferred as long as basic moral values 
are preserved. Girl interest is okay but should be 
subordinated to hero’s problem and action (no 
stories wanted from girl’s point of view). Straight 
hard-riding and gun-work are not enough; good 
characterization is mandatory. Hero’s emotional 
problem should be story’s interest for reader rather 
than situations the hero is caught in. We report 
in ten days and pay Yac to 1¥2c a word, on 
acceptance.” 

Big Chief Western, 280 Broadway, New York City. 
Burroughs Mitchell, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
10c a copy; 50c a year. ‘“‘We use novelettes from 
7,500 to 10,000 words; shorts from 1,500 to 5,000 
words. A strong Indian interest is the only re- 
quirement. A few articles are used which deal 
with the Old West and Indian fighting. These 


should run between 1,500 and 3,500 words. We 
report promptly on manuscripts and pay good rates 
on acceptance.” 


Complete Western Book, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We 
publish shorts up to 5,000 words; novelettes up to 
15,000 words; lead novels up to 40,000 words. 
Quality of writing must be high; smooth, punchy, 
modern. Off-trail plotting is preferred so long as 
basic moral values are preserved. It’s all right 
to use girl interest if it is subordinated to hero’s 
problem and action. We do not want any stories 
written from girl’s point of view. Good charac- 
terization is mandatory. Hero’s emotional prob- 
lem should be story’s interest for reader rather 
than situations the hero is caught in. We report 
on manuscripts in ten days. Payment is Yac to 
1Y2c a word, on acceptance.” 

Exciting Western, 22 West 48th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
10c a copy. “We need only short western yarns— 
1,000 to 6,000 words. Reports are made within 
two weeks. We pay Yc a word, on acceptance.” 
Popular Western, 22 West 48th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
10c a copy; 60c a year. ‘“‘We need only short 
western yarns—1,000 to 6,000 words. We report 
in two weeks and pay Yc a word, on acceptance.” 
Range Riders Western, 22 West 48th Street, New 
Yrok City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy . “We need only short west- 
ern yarns—-1,000 to 6,000 words. We report in 
two weeks and pay Y2c a word, on acceptance.” 
Rio Kid Western, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor, Issued bi- 
monthly ; 10c a copy. “We need only short west- 
ern yarns—1,000 to 6,000 words. We report in 
two weeks and pay Yc a word, on acceptance.” 
Texas Rangers, 22 West 48th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
10c a copy. “We need only short western yarns— 
1,000 to 6,000 words. Reports are in two weeks. 
We pay 2c a word, on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Western, 22 West 48th Street, New York 
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City. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We need 
only short western yarns—1,000 to 6,000 words. 
Reports are in two weeks and we pay Yc to lc a 
word, on acceptance.” 

Silver Buck Western (formerly Red Star Western), 
280 Broadway, New York City. Paul A. Johns- 
ton, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 50c 
a year. “We are overstocked on all lengths at the 
present time. We will not be buying until after 
the first of the year. When buying we use: nov- 
elettes, 8,000 to 11,000 words; shorts, 2,500 to 
6,000 words; and a lead novel, which is con- 
tracted for. We use no articles or photographs. 
Reports are in two weeks and we pay lc a word 
on novelettes ; /2c a word on shorts.” 


Two-Gun Western Novels, 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We use shorts to 
5,000 words; novelettes to 15,000 words; lead 
novels to 40,000 words. Quality of writing must 
be high; smooth, punchy, modern. Off-trail plot- 
ting is preferred, but basic morals must be pre- 
served. Girl interest is all right as long as it is sub- 
ordinated to hero’s problem and action. But we 
do not want any stories from the girl’s point of 
view. Good characterization is mandatory. Hero’s 
emotional problem should be story’s interest for 
reader rather than the situation in which the hero 
is caught. We report in ten days. Payment is 


Yac to 1Yac a word, on acceptance.” 








hits 


BOOK 


SUCCESS OF THE MONTH: 
Mary Tarver Carroll, author 
of a successful ‘first’ book, 
THE MAN WHO WOULDN'T 
WAIT, just sold to Longmans 
Green, writes me: “In revising 
and rewriting the biography | 
kept your fine letter constantly 
before me — endeavoring to 
carry out your excellent sug- 
gestions. You can imagine my 
gratitude and appreciation to 
you—now that the book is 
accepted.” 

Just published: SWEET MOON, by Margaretta 

Brucker, the 4th sale | have made for this writer, Just 
out, a big book of which | am very proud—40 YEARS 
OF FOOTBALL by Donald Grant Herring. 
LATEST CALLS: New $2,000 Prize Contest for juvenile 
jooks; $1,000 Mystery-Detective Novel Contest. Write me 
about your ideas when requesting information. Urgent call 
continues for significant fiction (historical or regional novels); 
circulating library novels; and non-fiction, 

The work of my authors appears on the lists of such 
houses as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many others. 

| am particularly interested in seeing book length manu- 
scripts, either complet Incomplete, by writers who have 
not yet had books published. The market for first books is 
better now than at any time during the last few years. 
| shall be glad to discuss your book possibilities at no 
obligation to you. 








Margaretta Brucker 









MIOIRIS THAN 
V LV 15 2 


"| have decided that the answer to the 
question ‘When is a dud not a dud?’ is: When 
it is in the hands of a good agent. 

“Thanks for the air-mail check which came 
as a complete surprise and, as far as | am 
concerned, is just so much velvet as | had 
completely given up hope of ever finding a 
market for that particular story." 

These words are from Vivia Leone Ricketts, 
of Ohio, who is playing on velvet in more ways 
than one. Out of her experiences during the 
past several years we are working on a project 
which will probably go over in a pretty big 
way. You will hear more about it later in this 
column. 

Playing on velvet, for you, is as easy as it 
has been for my other clients.... Everything 
you need is there. And, when | know some- 
thing about you, you will learn just how many 
markets are open to you—perhaps one or 
two, perhaps several; but they will be markets 
suited to what you can do, not merely outlets 
to which you hope you may be able to make 
a sale. 

Sales by my clients (stories, articles and serials) range 
from LIBERTY, ESQUIRE, CORONET, THIS WEEK, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
and other slicks to top-notch action magazines like 
ARGOSY, THRILLING ADVENTURE, BLACK MASK, eftc., 
and into other fields represented by ALL STORY, LOVE 
STORY, RANGELAND ROMANCES and the syndicates. 
Week's sales as we go to press, $675. 

All my successful authors told me a good deal about them- 
selves when they came to me—information which helped me 
determine their true markets. When you send me your first 
manuscript, give me some genuine personal information— 
tell me all about yourself. Once | know what you can do 
best I'll work with you from outline to finished manuscript— 
and when you're ready, I'll get assignments for you, as | do 
for many of the writers working with me. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
No "collaborations." Resubmissions free . . . always. The 
thorough help | give you in cutlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 


thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 


now and be sure to tell me about yourself, 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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HOW MUCH IS 
Information 
WORTH TO YOUP 


OU are entirely right in asking what kind of 
information? 
We mean the kind of information that enables 


men and women who have never before sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that enables 
writers who are now selling their work to sell a lot 
more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts about 
writing for people whose pre-conceived notions about 
the profession are mistaken. 

Such information WRITER’S DIGEST has to 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and it is worth 
ten times that to the majority of WRITER’S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

Regularly the DIGEST brings you not only help- 
ful, inspirational, fact finding articles, but also the 
following valuable monthly departments: 


e Trade Journal Markets 
e@ New York Market Letter 
e@ The Writer's Market 

e@ An Idea A Day 


That’s why over 41,000 writers throughout the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. A 
year’s subscription is offered on our usual money- 


back guarantee. If you don’t like the third issue, 
drop us a postcard, and we will refund your money 
in full and you may keep the free premium we send 
you. Only a publisher with a genuine service to 
offer can make such a guarantee. Decide now to let 
WRITER’S DIGEST make 1941 a banner year for 


your literary increases. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book I 
have checked. 


( ) Learning to Write. 
( ) Points About Poetry. 
( ) Making Laughs Pay. 
( ) College Dictionary. 

Name 

Address 

City State 














Writer’s Digest is 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


Western Adventures, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. John Burr, Editor. Issued bi-month- 
ly; 10c a copy. “We-use novels of 15,000 words; 
novelettes of 10,000 words; shorts up to 5,000 
words. These yarns should cover all phases of 
the West. They must have plenty of action, ex. 
citement, drama and sound characterization and 


plotting. Little or no woman interest is wanted, 
We are not in the market for articles. Reports 
are in two weeks. We pay lc a word, on accept- 
ance.” 


Western Fiction Magazine, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Is. 
sued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We 
want shorts up to 5,000 words; novelettes to 15,000 
words; lead novels to 40,000 words. Quality of 
writing must be high; smooth, punchy, modern. 
Off-trail plotting is preferred, but basic moral 
values must be preserved. Girl interest is all right 
so long as it is subordinated to hero’s problem and 
action. We do not want any stories from the girl's 
point of view, however. Good characterization is 
mandatory. Hero’s emotional problem should be 
story’s interest for reader rather than situations 
in which the hero is caught. We report in ten 
days and pay Yec to 1¥c a word, on acceptance.” 
Western Novel and Short Stories, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. Robert O. Erisman, Edi- 
tor. Issued 15c a copy; 90c a year. 
“We use shorts up to 5,000 words; novelettes to 
15,000 words; lead novels to 40,000 words. Quality 
of writing must be high; smooth, punchy, modern. 
Off-trail plotting is preferred but the basic moral 
values must be preserved. Girl interest is all right 
as long as it is subordinated to hero’s problem and 
action. But we do not want any stories from the 
girl’s point of view. Good characterization is 
mandatory. Hero’s emotional problem should be 
story’s interest for reader rather than the situa- 
tions in which the hero is caught. We report in 
ten days and pay Yac to 1¥ec a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


bi-monthly ; 


Western Short Stories, 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We use shorts up to 
8,000 words. Quality of writing must be high, 
smooth, punchy, modern. Offf-trail plotting is 
preferred so long as basic moral values are pre- 
served. Girl interest is all right, but it must be 
subordinated to hero’s problem and action. We 
do not want any stories from the girl’s point of 
view. Good characterization is mandatory. Hero’s 
emotional problem should be the interest of the 
varn rather than the situations in which the hero 
is caught. We report on scripts in ten days and 
pay Yc to 1¥%c a word, on acceptance.” 

Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. John Burr, Editor. Issued weekly; 
10c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use condensed 
novels of 20,000 words; shorts up to 5,000 words. 
Yarns should cover all phases of the West. Must 
have plenty of action, excitement, drama, and 
sound characterization and plotting. Little or no 
woman interest is wanted. We are not in the 


your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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market for articles. Reports are made in two 
weeks. We pay lc a word, and up, on acceptance.” 


Juvenile Markets 


The American Boy-Youth’s Companion, 7430 Sec- 
ond Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. Franklin M. 
Reck, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use shorts, 4,000 words 
long, on sports, adventure, and other subjects of 
interest to high-school-age boys. Serials should 
be around 30,000 words. We also want pictures 
and stories under 500 words about outstanding 
older boys and their achievements in hobbies, 
money-earning and sports. We buy photographs 
and poetry. Reports are made in two weeks. We 
pay about 2c a word, and up.” 


The Boy’s World, David C. Cook Publishing Com- 
pany, Elgin, Illinois. I. M. Ryan, Editor. ‘We 
have changed our fiction requirements and now 
consider 1,000 word short shorts and short stories 
to run from 2,000 to 2,500 words but in no case 
to exceed 2,500 words. At this time we are in 
particular need of 1,000 word short shorts.” 


Dew Drops, David C. Cook Publishing Company, 
Elgin, Illinois. Frances Cook Vance, Editor. Is- 
sued weekly. “This is for children from six to 
nine years of age. We want wholesome stories 
from 600 to 900 words. These must have definite 
plot and action. No ‘goody-goody’ characters 
wanted and we cannot use fairy tales or fantasy. 
We use 200 to 500 word articles that are either 
informational or on the ‘something to do or make’ 
order. Photographs are used occasionally. We 
pay good rates for clever four to eight line verse. 
Reports are in a month. Payment is lc a word, on 
acceptance.” 

Famous Funnies, 50 Church Street, New York 
City. Harold A. Moore, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want stories of 
1,500 words in length, packed with plenty of 
action and adventure and designed for youngsters 
between the ages of 10 and 15 years. We do not 
want photographs or poetry. We pay $25 upon 
publication of story.” 

jack and fill, The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Ada Campbell Rose, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We are always glad to see the work of writers 
and artists in the field of children’s literature. 
We judge material on its merits and its relation 
to the needs of the magazines. We will read and 
pass promptly on manuscripts submitted according 
to the following instructions: Material should be 
written for children under ten years of age. Fan- 
tastic and realistic stories are considered, as well 
as biographical stories. Fiction built on plot struc- 
ture is preferred. Length should run no more 
than 1,200 words—can be even shorter. Any in- 
stallment stories should contain no more than five 
installments of not more than 1,200 words each. 
We use verse of various lengths—shorter verse 
given preference. Science articles and descriptive 
stories of adult vocations are used, generally lim- 





Beginners 
Only 


f - 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students tn its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
ments tn writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 


Weurge youto reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 
Address . 


City... State...... 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ited to 500 words. We also use cooking sugges- 
tions, puzzles, riddles, short dramatic sketches that 
require no costuming, explanations of local games 
and other playtime activities. Material from 
author-illustrators is welcomed. Instruction sheet 
describing method of preparing art copy will be 
sent upon receipt of a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. Payment is according to our opinion of 
each individual manuscript. The magazine is 
planned three months or more ahead of publica- 
tion date and those submitting seasonal material 
should keep this in mind.” 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 124 E. Third Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. James J. Pflaum, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 65c a year. “This is a weekly periodical 
for boys and girls of the third, fourth and fifth 
grade ages. We want short stories, simple vocabu- 
lary, 800 to 1,000 words; articles, 600 words; 
serials 6,400 words; short fillers, jokes, riddles, 
verse 16 lines. We also buy photographs. Reports 
are in three weeks. We pay 25c a line for verse; 
Yc to lc a word for prose; $1 to $3 each for 
photos, on acceptance.” 

Junior Joys, 2923 Troost Avenue, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Mrs. Elizabeth Hodges, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 15c a quarter; 60c a year. “No fiction 
is needed at the present time, although our usual 
length is 1,800 to 2,000 words. We want feature 
articles of from 800 to 1,200 words. [If illustra- 
tions can be furnished the article is more readily 
accepted. Those articles may be biography, his- 
tory, travel, nature or any subject of interest to 
boys and girls of the ages from nine to twelve. 
We buy photographs if they are glossy prints. 
Poetry from four lines to not more than sixteen 
lines is considered. We report in six weeks and 
pay on accteptance—10c a line for poetry; $2.50 
per thousand words for prose.” 

Juniors, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Elizabeth F. Tibbals, Editor. Issued monthly in 
in weekly parts; 80c a year. “We want good 
stories with plenty of action and real plots written 
to appeal to readers between the ages of nine to 
twelve years. Length should be between 900 and 
2,500 words. We use brief articles on interesting 
subjects written for juniors, and articles, 900 to 
1,000 words, on how to make things—illustrated 
if possible. We buy photographs and use some 
poetry. Reports are in two weeks to one month. 
We pay $4.50 per thousand words, on accep- 
tance,” 


The Little Folks, Hector, Minnesota. Edith Cling 
Palm, Editor. Issued weekly; 35c a year. “We use 
stories up to 450 words. Photographs are bought 
occasionally. We use poetry. Reports are made 
within one week and we pay low rates quarterly.” 
Little Learners, David C. Cook Publishing Com- 
pany, Elgin, Illinois. Frances Cook Vance, Editor. 
Issued weekly. “‘We want wholesome stories from 
600 to 900 words written for children from six 
to nine years of age. These must have definite 
plot and action. No ‘goody-goody’ characters 
wanted, and we cannot use fairy tales or fantasy. 
We use 200 to 500 word articles that are either 
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informational or on the ‘something to do or make 
order. Photographs are bought occasionally. We 
pay good rates for clever four to eight line verse. 
Reports are made in a month. We pay Ic a 
word, on acceptance.” 

The Open Road for Boys, 729 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Clayton Holt Ernst, Edj. 
tor. Issued monthly, except January and August; 
10c a copy; $1.00 for 12 issues. “We are well 
stocked except for air, Army and Navy stories, 
These can run from short shorts to 4,000 words, 
We rarely buy photographs or poetry. Length of 
time for reports on manuscript varies. We pay 
on acceptance or publication.” 

Story World, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Elizabeth F. Tibbals, Editor. Is. 
sued monthly in weekly parts; 50c a year. “We 
want wholesome, childlife stories written to appeal 
to readers from the ages of six to nine years, and 
running between 500 and 750 words in length. 
We use brief articles (not over 450 words) illus. 
trated, describing simple things to make. We buy 
photographs. A little poetry is used. Reports are 
made within two weeks to one month. Average 
payment is $4.50 per 1,000 words, paid on accep- 
tance. Checks are mailed once a month.” 

The Watchword, Otterbein Press, Dayton, Ohio, 
E. E. Harris, Editor. Issued weekly; $1.10 a 
year. ‘We use short stories and serials, 1,800 to 
2,800 words per installment. Scientific, nature, 
biographical, travel articles, with photos, are 
bought; 1,200 to 1,500 words in length. We oc- 
casionally buy photographs. No poetry. Reports 
are within 30 to 60 days. We pay $1.50 to $2.00 
per thousand words, on acceptance.” 

Young America, 32 E. 57th Street, New York City. 
Winthrop Brubaker, Editor. Issued weekly during 
school year; 5c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We run 
one short story per issue. This must be 1,800 to 
2,000 words. Must be well plotted and have 
some educational value. We do not want any 
crime, war or sex material. No articles, photo- 
graphs (these are bought through regular agencies) 
or poetry. We report in about two weeks and pay 
lc a word, on acceptance.” 


Young Catholic Messenger, 124 E. Third Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. Don C. Sharkey, Editor. Issued 
weekly during school year; 90c a year. ‘We use 
one short story each week. This should run be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,200 words. Story should have 
strong plot, and should have a moral, which should 
seem incidental to the plot. One chapter of a 
serial story is used each week. Number of chap- 
ters used may vary from two to eighteen. Chap- 
ters should not exceed 1,000 words in length. 
Suspense, if possible, should conclude each chapter. 
We sometimes have space for fillers or short 
articles of 250 words or less. These should appeal 
to the child’s interest and should be correlated with 
school work as closely as possible. We use one 
religious poem a week—not more than 16 lines. 
We pay a minimum rate of le a word for prose 
and 25c a line for poetry. Payment is made upon 
acceptance. Timely material should be submitted 
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Decemser, 1940 


catalogues, WRITER’S DI 
to its readers. 


are authoritative. 


books 


After a conscientious surve ed a score of publisher's book 
CES 


recommends the following 


All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





Get It Right.... ee 
John B. Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed 


The Correct Word and How to 
. 1.50 


se It aed 
A Turck Baker 
Desk Form of Errors in English 1.00 
Frank Vizetelly 


Roget’s Thesaurus ............. 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 

Webster’s Dictionary ........... 1.25 

4 See 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 

Commonsense Grammar ........ 2.00 


Janet Rankin Aiken 
A Working Grammar of a 
English Language ............ 1.00 
james C. Fernald 
English mae Sim — ~~ ae 


lames Fernal, 


Writin Good English. . . 2.00 
FB Berg Esenwein 
ly Le eee 
Soule’s  IPNEme sisson 
Don’t Say I ot 
john B. ‘Opdycke 
PLAYWRITING 
Write That Play............... 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
hy: Siepisi'siva/5. 
ohn Lawson 
So You" re Writing a Play?..... 1.75 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Diction en 
Leonard wis 
Radio Writing ......... . 2.50 
eter Dixon 
Gntowey to Radio. . ee 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them ..... ... 2.00 


Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’ts of Batis 
Writing ..... Cee 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of wane 


Writing .... sia% woos Se 
Lamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell ae 
Stories ..... xis .. 3.50 
Frances ¢ Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments ... . os 
O. J. Martin 
Radio Writing ................ 3.75 
Max Wylie 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Poems Editors Buy............. 3.50 
€ Edith Cherrington 
First Principles of Verse....... 2.00 


Robert Hillyer 

Rhymes and Meters. . a 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.. 1.75 
. Walker 

How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 

Points About Poetry. . Seeiesis! ma 


Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
lotto .. eee 29,00 
Wm. Wallace Cuok 
Plot of the Short Story......... 1.25 
Henry Albert Phillips 
and Personalities... .. 
J. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 





MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Wie Market. . . 3.00 


M. Mathieu 
1940 At. Book and eeeneell 


Guide sthsieaists wats 
Photo-Market Guide .......... 
ohn P. Lyons 
1940 Photo Almanac & Market 


| 3SSoSeapriaP Ss Sheree J 
Writers’ & Artists’ Yearbook... 1.75 
All y Be markets 


SONG WRITING 


Facts About Popular Song 
Writing .. Pea es 1.50 
Sigmund “Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing. . . 1.00 
Al Dubin 


So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 
Robert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 


Profitable Photography for 
Trade Journals ... eeesuee: aa 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
and Camera . 
Paul G. Holt @ H. R. "Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
oo to Have a Brain 
Sack Woodford === 


Short Story Technique......... 1.25 
David Raflelock 


3.00 


Narrative Technique .......... 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
TUN De TE oon sc cces cece BD 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Sell. .... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit.............. 3.00 
ilhelm 
eeees 4 ly of Fiction Writing... 1.75 
Dowst 
The Writing ? Fiction. . . 3.00 
Arthur § Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
Writing .... se 


Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 


Juvenile Story Writing. . . 2.00 
Robinson 
My Juvenile Success Secrets. ... 2.00 
ill Herman 
The Story’s the Thing......... 2.00 


gnes Parsons 
Sree 2.00 
omas H. Uzzell 


Writin 


Magazine Writing and Editing. . 3.25 
Charnley & Converse 
MISCELLANEOUS 
2.00 


Wiig the Magazine Article. .. 
harles ~~ 


Around the Copy D 





esk 2. 
Medill School of Journalism 


Making Manuscripts Salable.... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 
Protection of Literary Property 3.75 


Philip Wittenberg 


Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 
Dr. Harry Suderman 

Magazine Article Writing... .... 3.25 
E. Brennecke 

Contest Gold ..... os 

Writing Novels to Sell......... 2.50 


urence D’Orsay 
The Technique of the Novel.... 1.50 
Carl H. Grabo 

Writing the Sex Novel. . “ae 
Murder Manual — 
Underworld and Prison Sing ose 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 

Vocabulary Writer’s Guide... .25 


Air Story Writer’s Guide...... .25 

Cowboy Lingo ... Le 
Ramen R. Adams 

This Trade of Writing......... 1.75 
Edward Weeks 

The Profit in Writing.......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Psychology for the Writer...... 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 

The Writer’ s Book er 
james Knapp Reeve 

Chats on Feature Writing. . 2.75 
Harrington 

Making Laughs Pay............ 1.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 

The Said Book ; . 1.50 
All Synonyms for “said” 

Editor’s Choice ............... 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 

Puns—Ist Edition .......... 1.00 
B. B. Vivian 

How to Prepare Mss. and 

Contest Entries .............. 35 

The Gag Builder............... 1.00 
Don Ulsh 

Learning to Write.............. 1.00 

‘ Dorothy Hubbard 

The Art of Cartooning. . hss 
Chuck Thorndike 

The Secrets of Cartooning...... 1.00 


Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Authors and the Book Trade... 2.00 
rank Swinnerton 
How to Make Money By 
Writing sia hs caherw Sa 
Selling What You Write........ 2.00 
Donald MacCampbell 
Prize a to Win 
“Helen Ki ing” 
Business Paper Writing  e 
Pauline @ Wilfried Redmond 
Writing and Selling —— 
Feature Articles ............. 3.65 
Helen M. Patterson 
The Mind in the Making....... 1.00 
James Harvey Robinson 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Please send me the following books prepaid: 


Gentlemen: 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WETTTTTUETT LE 


Cece oceserereceseseseOSeesreseeSseses 


Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ARE YOU 


of sales? 
me. If not, 


333 East 43rd Street 


SATISFIED 


with your stories and your record 
If so: you don't need 
let's get together. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic. 
Terms on Request. 


New York City 























PO 


AM; Quarterly prizes, 
You will receive also descr 


POEMS 


702 N. Vernon Street 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1941 PRIZE PRO 
GR. 5: P 


ETS: 






pt ; =L 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) cont ai ni ing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 


(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


Dallas, Texas 























as: Let my creative rewriting of your stories 
and books pave the way to success for YOU. My 
clients write me continually that they are selling their 
work which I have professionally prepared for publica- 
tion. I revise, polish, give your writings new interest and 
—— Returned to you typed and with carbon copy. 
ne dollar per thousand words. 20% discount for books. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 76, Edgerton, Missouri 




































BOOKS 


books. 


So far I have been 


You could waste 


Don’t delay! 
1941 lists now! 





the material needed. 

If you have written a book that hasn’t 
sold, please get it out and express it to me. 
Ten dollars is my service fee charge for 
reading and submitting. 


NEEDED! 


Three publishers are urgently calling for 
They outlined their needs so I 
could pass the word along to my clients. 


unable to supply alll 


more than that in 


round-trip fares and still not half cover 
the book publishing field. 
nearly 300 in New York City alone. 


Publishers are filling their 


There are 


Writers of short fiction and articles, send a 
postcard for my magazine map and sales plan. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St. 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 


New York City 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


at least five weeks before the date of the issue in 
which it is intended to appear.” 

The Young People, 639 38th Street, Rock Island, 
Illinois. Rev. Emeroy Johnson, 317 West Broad. 
way, Minnesota, Editor. Issued weekly; 80c a 
copy—ten or more to one address, 65c a year, 
“We use short stories, 2,000 to 4,000 words, suit. 
able for young people of thirteen years and up. 
We also want serial stories not over 15,000 words, 
We use articles—editorials, biography, travel, mis- 
sionary, character building. Any length up to 
1,000 words is all right for article material. We 
buy photographs; no poetry. Reports are in three 
weeks. We pay $3.00 per 1,000 words for first 
publication, paid on publication.” 

The Young People’s Standard, 2923 Troost Ave- 
nue, Kansas City, Missouri. S. T. Ludwig, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use short stories, 1,500 to 2,000 words in length. 
Those that have a definite moral tone or religious 
emphasis are preferred. Articles of about 1,200 
words are used. We buy photographs; outdoor 
scenes. We buy poetry, 8 to 16 lines. Reports 
are made in about 60 days. We pay $2.50 per 
1,000 words for prose ; 10c a line for poetry. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance.” 

Youth Today, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City. Harry Miller, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We can use short stories 
of from 1500 to 2500 words written for young 
adults (under 21 years). We do not want any 
‘juvenile’ stuff. We prefer stories with unusual 
themes or unusual handling. These must be of a 
character suitable for family reading. We buy 
entertaining, informative, inspirational and _ help- 
ful articles of every character designed to give the 
*teen-age boy and girl a ‘preview’ of the life they 
are growing into, and to help him find a useful 
place in the world. You-slant material is particu- 
larly favored. Articles on unusual hobbies and 
handicrafts are welcomed. We occasionally buy 
photographs and poetry. Reports are made in 
seven or eight weeks. We pay lc a word, on 
publication.” 


First-Class Markets 


The American Mercury, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. Eugene Lyons, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use a 
very limited amount of fiction and poetry, norm- 
ally only one short story and rarely more than five 
or six poems in an issue. The stories should not 
run more than 3000 or 3500 words in length. We 
like stories that have a point, are well-written 
and not the usual old plot. We use almost any 
kind of article, particularly satirical, debunking or 
informative. The length should be between 3000 
and 4000 words. They should be written vigor- 
ously and not with their punches pulled. We do 
not buy photographs. We report in about one 
month. Payment varies on length of script and 
is made on acceptance.” 

Coronet Magazine, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
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Chicago, Illinois. Arnold Gingrich, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
publish high calibre fiction, up to 2000 words. We 
use articles on any lively subject which appeals to 
an intelligent audience. We buy general photo- 
graphs of technical or artistic merit. No poetry. 
Reports are made in two weeks. We pay $75 and 
up for feature articles on acceptance.” 

Current History @ Forum, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. E. Trevor Hill, John T. Hackett, 
Editors. Issued semi-monthly; 15c a copy; $3.00 
a year. ‘We buy articles, 2600 words, on politics, 
economics, human interest material. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. We report within one week. 
Payment is 2c to 4c a word, on publication.” 

The Nation, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Freda Kirchwey, Editor. Issued weekly; 15c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. “We do not use fiction. We 
buy factual articles on social, economic and politi- 
cal questions of national and international interest. 
We buy short poems. Reports are within a week. 
Payment is on publication at lc a word.” 

The Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. Archibald B. Shepper- 
son, Editor. Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 
“We buy short stories of unusual literary 


a year. 
value only. 6000 words is maximum length. We 
rarely use more than four stories a year. We buy 


articles on politics, arts, literature, science, foreign 
affairs, economics, history—3000 to 5000 words. 
We buy poetry that is of permanent value. ' Re- 
ports are made within two or three weeks. We pay 
$5 a page for prose; 50c a line for poetry, on 
publication.” 


Sport and Outdoor Markets 


Outer, North American Trapper, Charleston, 
West Virginia. Charley Roy West, Editor. ‘‘We 
want material that is practical—articles on care of 
guns, building a cabin, tricks on camping out, 
building a canoe, home-made traps, shooting, build- 
ing shooting blinds, bait casting, making fishing 
rods, mounting your own trophies, hints for fisher- 
men, kitchen mechanics for campers, fur farming 
for profit, tips on trapping, making lures, etc. Be 
absolutely sure that your material is informationed- 
packed from the first word to the very last, and 
that it is not over 1200 words, preferably 500 
words or less.” 

Pacific Sportsman, 580 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We want stories (preferably not 
fiction) illustrated with photos, limited to 2000 
words, limiting to hunting, fishing, outdoors in 
general, in the far western states, including Can- 
ada, Alaska, Mexico. We buy photographs. Re- 
Ports are in two weeks. We pay by special ar- 
fangement with author.” 

The Sportsman Pilot, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Charles H. Gale, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We buy 
articles written from the pilot’s point of view. 
We buy photographs. No poetry. ‘\fanruscripts 


Writer’s Digest is jor 


? ee as as Op _ 8 
Short-Story 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. : 
Courses in Short Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
Writing, Article Writing, 
News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. 





etc., taught by_our 
Berg 


Esenwein, faméus critic and teacher. Special courses 
in English for those who need preliminary training. 
Nearly forty years of successful experience in the 
home study field. 


of pupils have written successful 


Hundreds $ 
have won prizes 


novels, popular short-stories, 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest 
practical advice; real teaching. 
Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 


Write Today 




















book by 


(Stanley Vestal) 





Here at last is the expert help you need to 
plot, characterize, draw scenes, write and sell 
better stories. Walter S. Campbell, Director 
of Courses in Professional Writing at the 
U. of Oklahoma, has proved he canteach. His 
classes are famous for sales. As Stanley Ves- 
tal, he is a successful author. Now he gives 
you, in one volume, the tools every writer 
must use. ‘‘Well worth reading . .. the in- 
formation most needed by a would-be author.” 
—Kansas City Star. $2.50. 


"Writing Magazine Fiction" 


Order from 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. 


Now . . this practical 


WALTER S. 
CAMPBELL 


shows you how to 
write magazine fiction 
and how and where to sell it 


Cincinnati, O. 
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Robert Oberfirst, literary agent cf Woodbine, New 
Jersey, offers his booklet, WRITING THE SHORT 
SHORT STORY, at !0c per copy. 


POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
100 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif. 


MELODIES ON APPROVAL 


your song poems. Phonograph recordings (piano and voice) 
from either melodies — words or piano and words. Publication 











2 information about radio song contests, 
winners to receive free publication and royalties. 

Songwriters now have a better chance for success than ever 
before and many songs from new writers have been accepted. 
Band and orchestra arranging. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 


Dept. 40-WD-12 Luther A. Clark, Mgr, Thomaston, Maine 








“BUILDING AN INCOME THRU 


SONG-WRITING" 


is the title of a new booklet which 
every ambitious writer should have. 
writ A 
for your free copy. Mailed gladly on request. 


SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE 
43 PARK PLA BROOKLYN, N. Y 


DEPT. 407 








NEW FRIENDS 


Through our PERSONAL SERVICE dedicated to the 


romotion of friendships. Discriminating clientele. 
rite or telephone, Graces Bowes, Director. 
AMERICAN SERVICE 
236-WD West 70th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: Endicott 2-4680 











2025 Broadway 


MARTHA HARRISON “A iryec 


I am interested in the work of authors who are not 
of the standard pattern, and in seeing work which needs 
to be very carefully placed. Revision and criticism of- 
fered if needed. Usual agent’s commission. Send stamped 
envelope for information. 


Phone: Trafalgar 4-7536 











WriTer’s DicEest 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





should run between 1500 and 2500 words. 
pay Ic a word, upon publication.” 

Turf and Sport Digest, 511 Oakland Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Edgar G. Horn, Editor, 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “This 
magazine relates entirely to running horse (jockey) 
racing. We’re in the market for fiction for we 
have trouble finding authors who know enough 
about our field to stay within the realms of plaus- 
ibility. Our readers are trackwise, of course. It’s 
a good field for writers to break into because of 
the greatly increased interest in the last couple of 
We need stories from 4000 to 6000 words— 


We 


years. 
will use two and three part stories. We want 
article material that contains human _ interest— 


biographies—autobiographies—methods of playing 
procedure, etc.—2500 to 5000 words. We buy 
photographs for which we pay $3.00 each. Re. 
ports are within thirty days. We pay %c a word, 
upon publication or within 30 days.” 





Play Markets 


The Willis N. Bugbee Company, 428 So. War- 
ren Street, Syracuse, New York. W. N. Bugbee, 
Editor. “We want only full evening plays—come- 
dies or comedy-dramas. Reports are made in 
three weeks. Payment depends on quality and 
salability of material and is made on acceptance.” 

The Plays Company, 207 E. Raymond, Danville, 
Illinois. R. L. Guin, Editor. “We are in the mar- 
ket now for one-act plays and skits that are suit- 
able for high school athletic banquets and assem- 
bly programs or pep meetings. We pay $5 and up.” 





Trade Journals 


Better Enameling, 1427 South 55th Court, Cic- 
ero, Illinois. E. W. Gaetz, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want articles 
on all types of applications of porcelain enamel— 
architectural, signs, appliances, etc. We buy photo- 
graphs. Reports are made in approximately one 
week. We pay Ic to 2c a word, on publication.” 

Office Appliances, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. Walter S. Lennartson, Associate 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use merchandising articles concerned 


with dealer sales of commercial stationery, office 
furniture, and office machines. We buy photo- 
graphs occasionally. No poetry. Reports are in a 
week or ten days. We pay 30c an inch, two 
columns to a page—20c an inch, three columns 
to page, immediately after publication.” 


The Paper Industry and Paper World, 59 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. Harry E. 
Weston, Editorial Director. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘We use articles which re- 
late to pulp and paper making—management, pro- 
duction, technology, etc. Photographs are bought 
infrequently. We make prompt response and pay 
approximately Y2c a word.” 
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FORUM 


NNW 
Author Coming Up! 
Sir: 

Revenge is sweet. They said I couldn’t write. 
Newspaper editors whom I hounded for a job 
said curtly, “Sorry, Bud—you’re too young, have 
no college education, and no experience.” I rated 
24% in the test in Uzzell’s Writing as a Career. 

In 1935 I picked up a copy of the WRITER’s 
Dicest from the newsstand. Your magazine gave 
me a start. I wrote an article, “Watching Birds in 
the Moon,” sent it to a juvenile magazine, got a 
check for $1.30. 

I read the WriTeER’s Dicest religiously—when 
no one saw me. I hid the magazine under the 
carpet behind the davenport at home, for fear the 
folks would call in a psychiatrist. 

I resolved to show up Newspaper editors, Uzzell, 
and Company. After two years of earnest effort, 
I’ve chalked up sales to N. Y. Times Magazine, 
This Week, Columbia, Chicago Daily News Fiction 
Syndicate, St. Anthony Messenger, Commonweal, 
and a few others. During 1940, while holding down 
a steady office job, I’ve turned out stuff that 
netted me $500.00, in my spare time. 

Not an awful lot, I admit—but I have time to 
improve. I’m 19-years old now, and there’ll be 
many more years I can devote to writing. 


Rosert A. SENSER, 
Route 1, Box 51-A, 
Arlington Heights, IIl. 
That cold draft on your right shoulder, Mr. 
Wodehouse, is Mr. Senser coming right up.—Ed. 














Who Said Ivory Tower? 
Sir: 

Heah! Heah! Suh! I can’t let a crack at 
Harry Widmer go past without saying a word 
about it. William Hopson does Harry a gross in- 
justice in bringing him to task via the Forum. 

Harry Widmer is my “First Editor.” In other 
words, he’s the first real Magazine Editor I ever 
saw in the flesh and a darned nice guy. I’ve 
had the pleasure of lunching with Harry a number 
of times at the old 44th Street Hotel, now the 
King Edward—God only knows why it’s called 
that. I’ve never had any trouble getting in to 
see Harry and jawing with him for a few 
minutes. In fact, I’ve never had any trouble 
getting in to see any of the Editors—providing 
I call them first and make an appointment. Per- 
haps Mr. Hopson overlooked this little courtesy. 
If Harry says he was too busy to see Hopson, 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 1 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 21 No. 2. 


January, 1941 











CASH BONUS 
EVERY WEEK 


For the Best 


SHORT SHORT 


Submitted 


From among the Short Shorts 
bought each week by McClure 
the best is selected and paid for 
at twice the regular rate. O. 
Henry type stories of 900 to 
1000 words have a chance of 
making double money! 


McCLURE 


NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 
75 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














STREET AND SMITH 
PUBLICATIONS, Inc., 


79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, 


announces that the latch - string is 
still out for all authors including 
old friends. 


We Wish the 
Writing Fraternity 
a Happy New Year! 








GREETINGS To the Writers of America 


Our latchstring is always out. If you have a manuscript 
you consider worthy by all means let us see it. 


Liberty FULTON OURSLER 


EDITOR - IN - CHIEF 











YOU NEW WRITERS CAN CONTINUE 
TO COUNT ON RED CIRCLE MAGA- 
ZINES IN 1941 FOR SYMPATHETIC CON- 
SIDERATION, QUICK REPORTS, 
PROMPT PAYMENT. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 








2th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. 
Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cin., O., 


Monthly. 
U.S.A. 











Had Never Written a Line—Sells 
Article Before Completing Course. 


**Before cc 
I sold a feature to 
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for $50 
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—Gene H 


San Francisco, 


A Challenge 


to those who hesitate 
about writing 


Here’s a chance to take a test 
that may get you started 





Are you one of the many people who feel that they 
can write but fear the disillusionment of failure? 
That is unfortunate — and, perhaps, thoughtless 
For thousands of men and women, perhaps with no 
more latent ability than you have, are adding regu- 
larly to their income by writing. In fact, the so- 
called “unknowns” supply the bulk of stories and 
articles published in America. This material is easy 
to write. It is in constant demand by publications 
everywhere. And no one need be a genius to get 
material accepted. 


Stop guessing — know where 
you stand 


reliable 


Why not get 
success The 
of writing 
to pass 

ceed a 
which the 


The N. I 
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NOTICE — Men 
**21 to 35°° 
Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America 
will refund in full 
the tuition of any 
student enrolled 
after October 16th 
1940, whois called 
for military serv- 
ice. Even though 
you are in the con- 
scription age limit, 
no need to hesi- 
tate if you want 
to test your writ- 

ing ability. 


writers have 
at h me } y 
ed t r 


Thousands of successful 
learned their 
this quick 

It is a uniq 
channel to 
Open to any 
give it Bu 
Writing Apti 
out the cour 
today 
Newspaper Institute of 
Park Avenue, New York. 


JOSSSRATTA SORES TEETER ESSER RRR REESE eRe eee eee 
























Newspaper Institute of America 


One Park 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test, and further information about writing for 
rofit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, January. 


Avenue, New York 


Miss 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Address 
All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you. 
7A651 
Writer’* Digest i¢ your best 
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Harry was too busy to see Hopson. It wasn’t a 
brushoff. Harry’s too nice a guy for that. 

I've met and lunched with Rogers Terrill, Leo 
Margulies, John Nanovic, Ken Crossen—now 
and all of them are nice guys. I’ve 
met Ken White, Hazlett Kessler, Charlie Inger- 
man Anthony Rud, also free. 
others. I’ve yet to meet a dis- 
courteous Editor. 


free-lancing 


now free-lancing 





gigs 
lancing, and 


I’ve dropped in at Liberty and received most 
treatment. I’ve dropped in at Crime 
Club and didn’t have any trouble talking to Mrs, 
Taylor, who accorded me the considerate 
treatment. I’m working on a novel for her now. 
Once when | 
was in New York, before Harry was married not 
so long ago, I met him at the office about six 
and we went up to his apartment together. I'd 
a cocktail party up there before with 
Harry’s wife, then Miss Muriel Goode, Maurice 
Phillips, associate Editor at MP, and others. Well, 
this night Harry and I got some hamburgers, a 
pound of coffee, some su- 


courteous 
most 


Going back to Harry Widmer. 


been to 


gar, cream and what-not. 
We proceeded to mix up = 
a supper that was pretty 9) 
good for a couple of guys. 

I made the coffee and it ~—"® 
wasn't so bad. Harry and s@ 
I took down our hair and SF 


about | 






a. 


I learned more 
writing in those few hours 
than I’d learned for some 
years. 

I haven’t had the pleasure of meeting Miss 
McChesney at Dell, but I’ve sold Dell some stuff, 
defunct. Art 


in the old Federal Agent, now 
Lawson was Editor. He reported on a yarn in 


thirty-six hours some year or two ago—and I’m 
about a thousand miles from New York! 

I’ve also met Frank Gruber, once Editor of the 
old Super-Detective. Frank and I usually get to- 
gether every time I go to New York and have a 
great time chewing the fat. I have an autographed 
copy of Frank’s “French Key’ here in my study— 
which, by the way, had just been completed—a 
soundproofed room. Some day I'd like to write 
an article about this Ivory Tower and the trials 
and tribulations it’s caused me. 

For your information, I have about a hundred 
and thirty some-odd yarns in the bag. Current 
Clues, Mystery and Whisperer carry my yarns. 
I’ve sold to terror, horror, spicy, detective, sports, 
adventure books and Lord only knows what else. 
My Doc Trouble yarns have been running in 
Mystery, formerly Crime Busters, for two years. 

So here’s to those elusive, unpredictable crea- 


tures known as Editors. Sometimes they make 
me chew nails. Sometimes they make me yell 
with joy. May the Lord bless ’em. 


Rosert C. BLacKMON, 
603 Park Avenue, 
Florence, South Carolina. 
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FOR A During 1940 I was singularly suc- 


cessful in helping writers reach 
HAPPY NEW YEAR definite goals. | helped new writ- 
ers make first sales; helped smooth- 
paper writers to better rates; help- 


MAKE 1941 PAY ed a number of my pulp-paper 
WRITING DIVIDENDS clients make sales to the slicks. 











A pertinent example of my service: DURING THE PAST TEN DAYS | SOLD SIX 
STORIES OF 1200 TO 4000 WORDS FOR PULP WRITERS* TO 


are 3 s it a 
Wee Liberty 5 | 
ee —-- - wants. e 


The stories brought from $100 to $500. One of the authors has just written in: 
“At the most I'd figured the manuscript would bring $30. It took a Blassingame to get 
$125. Thanks a million!" 


| am always eager to help sincere writers. | was able to help these clients reach 
specific goals because they worked hard and consistently. If YOU will work in that fash- 
ion during 1941, | will show you how to acccomplish YOUR objective. 





Prove to me that you have resolved to make 1941 YOUR writing year and | will 


| gladly do more than «| share! Send me a script — article, story or book-length — and | 


will tell you the truth about your work, how to revise for sale if that is indicated—what is 
wrong with your writing if your script is not salable. 


And here is additional incentive for working hard in 1941! Enclose the coupon 
printed below—and | will put it on file and will gladly criticize FREE the sixth script 
{up to 10,000 words) you send me during 1941! 


FEES:—I| work with professional writers on the usual 10%, commission basis. If you are 
not a professional, fees should accompany manuscripts. Fees for individual criticisms 
and revision suggestions are: $3.00 for manuscripts up to 2,000 words; $5.00 for 2,000 
to 5,000 words; 75c per thousand thereafter to 10,000 words. Collaboration for three 
months is $60.00. Collaboration on a single story is $25.00. 


A 3c stamp will bring you a copy of SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS 
and my latest Market Flash to help you to sales. 


* Names on request. 





I am resolved to work toward steady sales 


during 1941. I expect you to tell me the LURTON BLASSINGAME 


truth about my chances, and after I have 
sent you five scripts at your regular rates, I 


will send you a script (up to le eoet Author of stories and articles in more 

on which you will give me a free, detaile : 

cideians. , e than a score of literary, smooth-paper 

Name ee ae and all-fiction magazines 

Address odhibind mp Gove te esky Hanae DO ORFS 

a 10 EAST 43rd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ity ET re rT 
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Evolution of Louis Adamic 


To each of you | *: 


. With two issues off the press, Common Ground 
The editor and staff of is in a better position to outline the kind of 
material it is looking for. 


Ranch Our central interest is the immense and rela- 
tively untold story of the coming and meeting of 
Romances people belonging to some 60 different national, 
racial, and religious backgrounds on this American 
continent, and the immediate and long-range im. 
plications of that story for the United States. 





extend their warmest greetings 
and best wishes 
for a 
very happy New Year! 


No writer sensitive to the American scene can 
fail to be aware of the rootlessness of all too 
many people here, of their lack of real identifica- 
We would like to help make 1941 your tion with the country. It results in a dissipation 
most prosperous year to date. Read of energies and spirit, the building of walls of 
the current issue, and give us stories suspicion between great segments of the population 

iust as good. and inner disunity, the feeling that the “American 

Dream” was only a notion. There is a consequent 

backward-pulling nostalgia for earlier Anglo-Saxon 
America or the Old Country as it is remembered. 
The outlook is negative, a kind of weary realiza- 
tion we must “defend” what we have—even 
while we are not exactly sure we have something 


Success 6b y Telegram ; worth defending. 


At this writing | have just learned by wire of a first sale 


515 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 














to Short Stories by one of my collaborators in the Plan I is ive v ee eS 

Ill (mame on request). | predicted that this promising ¥ this erecta defensive asia Common 
Colorado writer would succeed with his animal stories, Ground is out to strike a positive, forward-looking 
and with our united efforts we made this a reality. Others note. The crash of civilization abroad only under- 
have sold with my help to leading slicks as well as numer- ae ages , 

ous pulp markets. My own work has sold to nearly one lines the fact that the United States must take 
hundred publications from Esquire through the pulps. I've stock of its own resources, must realize that its 


had experience behind the lines as well with Fawcett Pub- 


lications as associate editor. A limited clientele assures composite people are here, not temporarily or on 


you of careful attention. Short stories considered for sale sufferance, but here to stay. 
or rework to make salable at $!.00 each plus return pos- } 
tage. A stamp and letter outlining your problems will Here is an important, exciting job for writers. 


bring details from me. Address Dept. W. ‘ é a we 
9 The material cries out for exploitation. The field 


RICHARD TOOKER, is wide enough to demand use of every literary 


Box 148, PHOENIX, ARIZ. form, and we shall welcome them all—short story, 


article, poem, biographical or autobiographical 
sketch, essay, book review. (No serials.) 


M A N U S OF R I PT S Our first two issues contain hints of the kind 


Neatly and Accurately Typed of thing we want. We shall continue to run 














by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1,000 words, substantial articles that deal with the larger 
extra first page and carbon copy free; minor corrections. aspects / ee page “1 

Poetry Ic per line. Book lengths 35-30c per 1,000 words. * ‘i of the American — like Professor 

HELEN E. STREET Schlesinger’s history of “Immigrants in America, 

999 8, 100 Stree? : Dr. Davidson’s “The Anatomy of Prejudice,” and 

: i William Reilly’s account in “Lost and Found” of 





the forces operating in the United States to tear 
down the individual and drive rootless youngsters 


Can YOUR Story into crime. 








B e - il me d ? We also want lighter pieces that illuminate 
: specific phases of the | > y : i i 

Can’t YOU give Studio Editors the story material they Lola Kinel’s “On Page Mee scdee a 
- ° ? / 


are seeking? If your work is original in basic plot idea, 
it may be just what the Producers want, to fill their cur- 
rent schedules. 

The War has created a market for human interest stories 
of all types—stories suited for All-American release, re- 
gardless of foreign distribution. 

My clients are new writers as well as established authors, 
and I offer both sales service and criticism. Only through 
an accredited agent can you reach this lucrative market. 
Write TODAY for free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Suite 215 Established 1919 Dept. 70 


of the thoughts and emo- 
tions of a sensitive and 
cultured immigrant on be- 
coming naturalized ; Mary 
Barnsley’s “Life With Fa- 
ther-in-Law,” the diary 
record of the culture con- 
flict between an immi- 
grant Italian and_ his 
third - generation English 
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American daughter-in-law, dissipated through the 
humor and understanding acceptance she brings 
to the situation; Toshio Mori’s “Lil’ Yokohama,” 
the warm and simple story of the days of Japa- 
nese Americans, like the days of all Americans, 
of all men everywhere. 

There are more facets to this situation than 
we as editors can yet be possibly aware of. We 
want explorations in self-criticism on the part of 
different national, racial, and religious groups ; 
personal analyses of what it means to be a 
Catholic, a Swede, an Armenian, a Jew, etc. in 
America now; stories of places founded or settled 
by national or religious groups. The hope and 
adventure and color inherent in Plymouth Rock 
have been repeated in settlement after settlement 
across this great continent. These stories lie 
buried in old newspaper files, in the archives of 
local historical societies, in the memories of the 
few remaining old settlers. They need to be re- 
evoked, repainted and hung in our minds beside 
the great initial pictures in the founding of the 
country. 

We want fiction, badiy. Everything submitted 
so far has been too machine-made, the racial- 
cultural situation pulled in by the hair to give 
the piece a slant our way. We must have stuff 
that stems inevitably from it, that had to be 
written. There must be hundreds of such stories 
clamoring for light. Where are they? 

We are similarly eager for poetry, for humor 
that will help light up this vast subject. 

As for taboos—we don’t want generalities, mere 
editorializing. Instead, we are out for vivid, 
graphic detail, specific incident that makes its 
point by implication rather than by editorializing 
or too much exposition. We don’t want defensive- 
ness or mere anger and exposes. We don’t want 
a negative approach that leaves us hopeless, rag- 
ing but helpless. Pieces must have a sense of 
direction, give us some inkling of a place where 
we can take hold and do something positive about 
the situation. 

Material should rarely run more than 5,000 
words; 2,500 to 3,000 is the ideal length—more 
or less as the material demands. 

Payment is upon publication. The rate is em- 
barrassingly low—¥c to 2c a word. We hope to 
pay higher rates as the magazine grows. The 
audience, however, is an excellent one, literate 
and thinking. 

We hope that this letter will touch you off as 
a writer, make articulate in you something that 
has been teasing the edge of your mind for a 
long time, and that you will send us the piece 
that results. 

Address all scripts to The Editors, Common 
Ground, 222 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Louis Apamic, Editor, 
M. MARGARET ANDERSON 
Managing Editor, 

FRANK MLAKAR, 
Editorial Assistant. 
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MARKETING 
Is 
OUR BUSINESS 


Every effort expended upon every manuscript that 
comes to our office is prompted by this thought. 

We hope eventualiy to offer to editors every 
script that we receive, whether from professional 
or beginning writer. We direct our efforts toward 
helping you get your script into likely commercial! 
condition. If your work contains only one service- 
able feature, we point out that feature and show 
you how to utilize it. 

Sales possibility in your manuscript is the first 
quality we look for when you come to us. Sales 
possibility in you is the second—because we build 
up our clients. We analyze your weaknesses and 
show you how to overcome them. We analyze 
your capabilities and find for you the fields in 
which you should succeed. We show you how to 
work toward the markets that we have chosen for 
you. 

Our method gets results. It has to. We are 
sales agents whose income derives from the com- 
missions we receive upon the sales we make. We 
have no collaborations, no courses, no books to 
sell to you. It is to our interest to show you how 
to write and what to write for we must have 
stories we can sell and we must have clients who 
can send us salable material. 

Send us your manuscripts and let our service 
prove what it can do for you. 

INTERNATIONAL FEATURES: Every member of 
staff a former editor of national publications; re- 
ports within fifteen days after reception; resubmis- 
sions free; fees refunded when work is sold; edi- 
torial rewriting upon worthwhile material upon a 
percentage basis. 


Rates: $1 for each 3000 words or fraction 


thereof up to 40,000 words and $15 for any 
length above. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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New Doctor's Give-Away 


Poetry Short Story Novels Sir: 
ANNE HAMILTON Will you please inform your readers that THE 
Literary Specialist MEDICUS is a wide open market? It will make 


Training for professional markets—Criticism its first appearance on January 10, 1941 and is 


The kind of personalized service many writers being sent only to physicians. 

have been hoping to find. We use articles and fiction that will appeal to 
eee ee, Gees Bee ee ee ee doctors ; length up to a thousand words. Pay is at 
Author of: a basic rate of a cent a word—and higher, de- 
The Seven Principles of Poetry (new)........$2.50 pending upon merit. We report within ten days, 
How To Revise Your Own Stories....... ++ 1.25 but all manuscripts must be accompanied by a 

How To Revise Your Own Poems........... 1.25 self-addressed return envelope and postage. 
Address inquiries and orders to Fiction must be technic: al, emotional, and of the 
672 So. Lafayette Park Place, Studio 48, Los Angeles highest literary calibre, and can deal around any 











medical subject or characters. Articles must appeal 
a = to the doctors’ social life, rather than his profes- 
sional life. “How-To-Do” articles are especially 
4 welcome. 

We will also use quite a number of fillers, and 
out-of-towners will find a steady market with good 
























handicaps you c ° ° e ° 
more than you will ever realize. You can amp ove pay for interesting anecdotes of their local doctors 
your English through Sher win Cody’s 10( self- , . 4 
correcting invention whatever it might be. 
If you are ever embarras nmar ‘ 







spelling, punctuation 
book ‘‘How You Can Mast pond Good’ 
will prove a revelation to yc f 4 

ERW CODY SCHOOL, OF "ENGLISH 
1181 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y 


Well, thanks for the use of this space, and here’s 
hoping this is the beginning of a profitable ven- 
ture, for both your readers and ourselves. 

Address manuscripts to: 

Ba A T ta i L D e Ww E ! L M. Scott MIcHEL, 
The Medicus, 
LITERARY AGENT 3 E. 74th St., New York City. 
after twenty years in New York, is now estab- 


lished in San Francisco. Books, short stories, 
articles, and verse criticised and marketed. 


Send for circular Sir: 
535 GEARY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 











Just a line to inform you that the paragraph 
you gave the Midwest Play Company on page 63 
of your November issue brought in many manu- 
“There is more common sense and inspiration in scripts, several of which we have purchased. We 


book th y bo of its } h ; ° . 
sner reed.” i as pled ba aig OBS. will continue to be in the market for good plays. 
E. I. Hever, Editor, 


HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL Midwest Play Company, 
STORIES seGar Kapids, Lowa. 








By —_——_—_—_-_—— 
ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ Sir: 
Author of HOW TO BECOME A PROFESSIONAL a ecees ocalae 
WRITER and huadrods of stories and articles This is to inform you that our address is 1 
East 40th Street, New York City. 
Price $1 Will you release this information to your readers? 
New copies just out—get yours today! Leo Marcu utes, Editorial Director, 
St y zt ? 
Mrs. Esther L. Schwartz, Crompond, N. Y. andard Magazines, Inc., 








and Better Publications, Inc., 





Sell Your Searing and Books! 


$1,230.00 FOR ONE MANUSCRIPT 
$750.00 CASH AND A CONTRACT ON ONE PAGE OF MANUSCRIPT | 
$300.00 CASH ADVANCE FOR FIRST PAGES OF BOOK 


IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE IN STORY MAGAZINE 
SEND US DISCOVERY OF THE MONTH IN ESQUIRE 


Your short stories, PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


— poy A Manuseript Placement for Authors 


tell you why! 55 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Writer’s Digest 
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JANuaRY, 


Wanted: Spot in Georgia 
Sir: 

Could you suggest a spot in Georgia or Florida 
where I could hole in for the winter? Wife, two 
kids, 7 and 6, and income about $150 a month. 
Just landed at Fawcett’s at 2c a word and movie 
rights. Have sold 66 stories out of 216. Sold 
first story in 1934, a juvenile. Yes, I have a job 
and plan to go back to it on return from that 
celestial region I’m asking you to name. I’d like 
a place where stuffy people don’t go. You know, 
that spot writers survive and maybe nobody else. 

How about it? 

I’m an o/d subscriber. Most of the sales I’ve 
made were due to tips in your mag. 

ARMAND SERENT, 
Box 487, Fairfield, Conn. 


$1070 In Juveniles" 


Sir: 

Herewith my order for “Juvenile Success 
Secrets.’ I bought a copy back in 1937 and 
found it very helpful and feel sure the revised 


even better. Mr. Herman leaves 


with his achievements. So far I 


edition will be 
me breathless 


have made $1070.00 in about 6 years but it has 
helped and been lots of fun. Have sold a dozen 
articles to The Catholic World who pay quite 
well and to a good many other Catholic maga- 
zines and I find their editors most kind and 
appreciative and they pay very fair rates. I even 


have a Christmas article for 1941 sold to one of 
them. I sent it in too late for this year. 

The Dicest has been a big help and has often 
given me a spur when I felt a bit low, authoriall\ 
speaking. This month I have so far sold $21.00 
worth. For some reason I unable to make 
the Cook Company or the Presbyterian people, 
although I have tried them several times. I used 
to sell to “Try” in Nashville but of late years can’t 
make them either. I wonder why that is. The: 
took quite a number of articles before some years 


seem 








BOOKLENGTHS! 


Novels and booklength manuscripts are excellent 





bets for serialization or contract sales to the cir- 
culating library, publishers and syndicates. 


Let me see any booklength with a thread of ro- 


mance or adventure wound through its plot. 








Free Editorial Reading 


Prompt Report 
STUART TYNAN 
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Do You Know 


These Facts About 


SMALL SALES? 


. THAT nearly every first-sale in the bigger circu- 
lation magazines is by a writer who has sold half 
a dozen times in smaller publications such as the 
newspaper syndicates and Elks, Grit, Caravan, 
Holland’s type small markets. 


— 


. THAT countless small-publication editors will take 
a personal interest in helping you shape your work 
to fit their needs, contrary to the cold reserved 
policy, large circulation magazine editors are 
forced to pursue in using the formal rejection slip. 


w 


THAT the average beginner can cut his training 
period to a tenth of the time needed to turn pro- 
fessional by aiming right from the start toward 
the SMAL L MARKETS for his fiction and cash- 
ing $8, $15, $20 checks brought by his stories while 
he is learning to improve for the better paying 
publications. 


eS 


THAT such publications as College Editorial 
Group Association, Chain Drugstore Magazine, 
Opportunity, Poultry, etc., are several of over 
three hundred smaller markets on our agency list 
who use fiction, short-short form along with their 
articles and news—who pay promptly and are in 
need, every issue, of stories any average beginning 
writer can produce if he uses his head. 


THAT when you tackle the start of your profes- 
sional writing career by tackling these smaller 
markets you are doing what 99 out of 100 big 
time writers did when they were first starting out. 
You are being a business man about your craft 
first, an artist second. And that is the modern 
average professional writer today —no genius—just 
a hard working journalist who knows the logic of 
the step by step method! 


wn 


I specialize in selling to the smaller markets. 
Send me several stories you have reason to believe 
have come close and I'll send them travelling over 
the hundreds of smaller publication editorial desks 
on my lists. No sale is too small—the long run 
value is that you will produce better material once 
you have the confidence of half a dozen small 
checks deposited in your bank account from your 
stories sold to smaller markets. Let me see what 
scripts are tucked in your desk today and you may 
be in for surprise seeing them land in 
print to a small market. Marketing fees are low: 


$2.50 from 1,500 to 5,000; 


Customary commission is 10% 


a happy 


85c up to 1,500 words; 
$5.00 above 5,000. 
on sales above $20, slightly increased on sales below 
$20. 


a clear, 


If your script is not marketable as it stands, 
concise, strictly commercial rewrite outline 


furnished with a crack criticism. Resubmissions 
always. Let me see several of your stories 


today. Start selling in a SMALL WAY now! 


STUART TYNAN 
Literary Agent 


free, 


2010 Raymond-Commerce Bldg.., Newark, N. J. 
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WOODFORD'S 
TWO GREAT BOOKS 


Trial and Error—"'Open sesame to the cash money 
in the writing racket."—Arnold Gingrich, Editor of 
Esquire. 

Plotting—"Invaluable to the beginning writer." 
Faith Baldwin. 


The complete writer's library. Unquestionably the 


two most useful books for writers ever published. 

Coupon below will bring your copy of PLOTTING or 
TRIAL AND ERROR, or both. 5-day refund guarantee 
applies on both books. 





Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers J 
P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City. 


C) Send me PLOTTING, price $3.00. 
Send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3.00. 


| may return books within five days for complete refund 
if | am not satisfied. 


Name 


Address 


Enclosed find check O Send C. O. D. 


O 








Learn Juvenile Story Writing 
MARIA VAN VROOMAN 


Junior Literary Guild Author 
Complete Personal Course $10.00 
Provincetown MASSACHUSSETTS 




















THE BEST IN TYPING 


Accurate. ..Neat... Prompt 
Expert manuscript typing: 30c per 1000 words up to $3,000 
words; if the script is over 5,000 words the rate is only 25c 
a thousand words. 
Some of my pleased writer-clients include: Ralph piled aeeey 
myereen Johnson, Charlies Henry Mackintosh, plus oth 
Kindly enclose fee and return postage with scripts. 


Frank Rosenberg 


1457 Broadway New York City 
Telephone: CHickering 4-4367 











A SENTIGRAPH 


written in verse or prose will best express 
the thought, or sentiment you wish con- 
veyed in seasonal greetings and other mes- 
sages, and our “Distinctive Personalized 
Writing Service For All Occasions,” wil! 
place you in the ranks of the discrimina- 
ting when employed in your personal, so- 
cial, and business correspondence. 


National Sentigraph Service 
631 Dooly Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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DIcEsT 


back—also Cargo—and now I don’t seem able 
to make them. 
Thank you for your help and the opportunity 
to get the revised edition of a very useful book. 
WINIFRED HEATH, 
1940 Third Avenue, 
San Diego, Calif. 
Will David C. Cook III, editor for David C. 
Cook, give hard working, Dicest reader Heath’s 
next submission a painstaking reading and oblige? 
—Ed. 


"... in Little Individual Envelopes 
Sir: 

Monster! If I am to be another Bob Davis, it 
will not be due to the publicity from your effective 
little magazine—it will be due to some unforeseen 
miracle that will save me from an early death 
from coffee! And it’s all your fault. The Coffee 
Club now has an adjunct, the Scotch Club, I 
drink coffee every day, all day, and scotch at 
night in an effort to get into a comatose condition, 
and thereby rest my weary, sleepless body. 

Not only do they call on me for coffee, but they 
send me coffee! Coffee in cans, in bags, in jars, 
in little individual envelopes. And now, perish 
the innovation, my employers have decided the 
whole office would function more effectively as a 
great big family if coffee were served every after- 
noon! (Hurray for Bernie!—Ed.) The chummy 
little practice I instituted in Chicago has now 
become a vast sea of golden liquor that engulfs 
the whole world—from mv ~‘iewpoint at the 
bottom of the cup! 

But really, authors are gi zople ! 

I want to see what the writers turn out, and 
it'll be report. I always buy a story 
that really hits me. 


“return mail” 


Ray PALMER, 
ZiFF-Davis Fiction Group, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Sir: 

I am receiving quite a few letters from writers 
stating that I look like somebody else and asking 
me if this is really me. 

Here’s a letter which I received from Sam 
E. Harris of 617 Ashe Street, Key West, Florida. 
“Saw you in the W.D. for December. That is a 
photo of Nevy Armayor, who worked for me as 
a reporter when I edited The Overseas Star. 
Nevy was one of the readiest writers I have ever 
met, and he knew his human-interest stuff as well 
as any of them. I tried to persuade him to do 
fiction, but he even stopped his newspaper work 
and started in the hotel business.” 

Will you please run this note in the DicEsT 
stating that the photo is really me, not Nevy 
Armayor nor anybody else. 

I am no lobbly. 

ROBERT OBERFIRST, 
Literary Agent, 
Woodbine, New Jersey. 
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Add San Pedro 
Sir: 

We notice that a good many writer’s guilds 
and organizations are listed in the Forum, from 
time to time. We would like to know if you would 
care to list our Guild in your next issue. 

The San Pedro Writer’s Guild, 437 Ninth St., 
San Pedro, California, was founded 1935, by 
Mabel Corey. This group is composed of both 
professional and amateur writers. In order to 
qualify for membership the applicant must submit 


material to be passed upon by the executive 
committee. 
VERNA MILEs, Cor. Secy., 
San Pedro Writer’s Guild, 
3024 Denison Ave., 
San Pedro, Calif. 
Gag Ideas 
Sir: 


From letters I have received, some WRITER'S 
DicesT readers have a mixed up viewpoint on the 
marketing of gag ideas. May I attempt herewith 
to explain the marketing of cartoon ideas for 
magazines ? 

Few magazines buy written ideas for gags. In 
most cases the editor wants a professional “rough.” 
(A “rough” is a well executed sample of the real 
thing.) To-day the better gag artists are turning 
out a rough that in many cases is as good if not 
better, in its own way, than the finished drawing. 
If you are not an artist, your best bet is to take 
the names of gag artists from the magazines. Ad- 
dress them in care of the magazine and your stuff 
will be forwarded to the artist addressed. 

Rates of payment vary. Some artists will pay 
you a flat sum after the idea has been sold to 
the magazine. Others will pay 20 and 25% some 
going as high as 30% of the price they get for the 
finished art. 

Most artists have rates just like magazines and 
they will tell you this rate as soon as they have 
accepted one of your ideas for a rough. 

Your stuff will be welcome in most cases as its 
reasonable to suppose that any artist is always in 
the market for saleable material. Always enclose 
stamped self addressed envelope with your material. 

Don ULtsxH, 
518 Wrightwood, Chicago, IIl. 





Doris Reports Again 
Sir: 


It is just about a year ago that my letter was 
published in your magazine. I have derived so 
much pleasure and satisfaction from the results 
of the publication of my letter that I want to 
express my thanks to WRITER’s Dicest. I haven’t 
reached the stars yet; they are still far away, 
often I watch them blinking on a cold clear night 
of the North. It stirs me to the core, it fills me 
with a strange peacefulness. I think then, I am 
fortunate to be in Alaska. 

This past year I have had work published almost 
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HAVE YOU EVER 
SOLD A STORY? 


If you haven't, you can... . You don't need 
genius. All you need is your share of ability, 
your knowledge of life, your mastery of the 
tricks that are selling stories for others. 


For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, 
have been teaching those tricks to people who 
have found out that BIG NAMES HAVE NO 
MONOPOLY ON MAGAZINE SALES. S. S. 
W. students have sold even before completing 
the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers’ checks. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 
Via Trial and Error Assignments 


Through the years this phrase has been associated 
with us. We have applied it to a great many beginners. 
Perhaps we can apply it to you. And we are proud 
of the fact that we train beginners to sell their very 
first stories at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest 
paying markets available. The average beginner's story 
sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theo- 
ries. They are based on Jack Woodford's famous 
TRIAL AND ERROR. Some years ago the author was 
asked by readers to develop the ideas in the book at 
greater length, so that they might be used in practice. 
TRIAL AND ERROR is famous because it is the abso- 
lutely frank, realistic and practical result of the author's 
experiences in selling 2,000 stories and 35 books. 


THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 


The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right to 
refund your money within that time if we feel you are not 
qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those stories of 
yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; we 
consider sales the object of your work. 


Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is in- 
cluded with the course; if you already have the book, we 
make a special allowance. Coupon Galew brings you details 
of both offers. 
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SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full 
WRITING at no obligation to me. 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


information about SUPERVISED STORY 
| have 1) do not have [J 


Name 


State of New York) 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 


Vol. XXI 


The Leading and Largest Writer’s Magazine 


January, 194] 


CONTENTS 


THE FORUM 

IMPROVING THE DETECTIVE NOVEL 
AUTHOR DESERTS HOUSE 
SOMETHING TO SAY 

NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 
KANSAS CITY MARKETS 
INDIANAPOLIS MARKETS 

POETRY THAT PAYS 

WHY DIDN'T SOMEBODY TELL ME 
DID YOU KNOW? 

THE WRITER'S MARKET 

SELLING A COLUMN 





Published monthly by the 
$2.00 the year; $2.50 in Canada; 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A., wee the 
weeks for the change to be made, and 


$3.00 Foreign. Entered as 
Act of March 3, 
supply us 


Automob ile Di igest Publishing Corp., 


1879. 
with both the old 


..By Frank Gruber 13 
..By Norman A. Fox 17 
By Aron M. Mathieu 21 

By Harriet A. Bradfield 26 
as ae 
aces chess ise 
By Clement Wood 36 
‘ian ecoee 
caehanee 54 

ese 
By William Higgins 42 


22 East 12th St., (¢ 
second class matter 
Subscribers 





incinnati, Ohio. 25 Cents the copy; 
April 1, 1921 at the Post Office at 
sending change of address should allow two 
and new address. Est. 1919. Vol. 21. No. 2. 











U T H O R 


OF BOOKS: 


We are established General Book 
MS readers; able artists ; 
Continent ; 


Publishers. 
punctual printers ; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose 


We offer you friendly editors and 
agents for Great Britain and the | 


(30,000 words and up, 





juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course frec. 
On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Gelett Burgess, Col. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, Gen. Smedley D. Butler, Clarence 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, Frederic Arnold Kummer, Gen- 
eral John A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Edward 
Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (‘“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and Howard 
Thurston. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if you prefer about 
your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
tis ai PHILADELPHIA --------.--~- PENNSYLVANIA 
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JANUARY, 


every month. I write always about Alaska, because 
I am devoted to the land where I was bern, its 
America’s last Frontier and there is much to write 
about. Just now its zooming with work on the 
numerous air-bases throughout the Territory. 
Here is a summary of my activities since the 
time my letter was publisthed last year in the 
WriTER’s Dicest. You will see by it, that I have 
been able to pay Mother back the stamps I bor- 


rowed the previous year for sending out my 

stories. 

Dec. 1939: Writer’s Digest published my “resolve” 
letter. 

Jan. 1940: Childlife Magazine—one story. 


Feb. Alaska Weekly, of Seattle—one feature. 
March. Alaska Life Magazine—one story. 


April. Won local $2.50 essay contest. 

June. Alaska Sportsman—one story and one 
picture. 

July. Philadelphia Inquirer—I answered a Family 


Problem contest. 


August. Childlife Magazine—Story on building a 
boat. 

August. Won another Philadelphia Inquirer con- 
test. This time got $2. 

August. A letter of mine was read over Treasure 
Island Station KGEI. 

Sept. American Girl Magazine—one article. 

Sept. Won 4th prize in Win-It Magazine story 
contest. 

Sept. Richmond Times Dispatch—one story. 

Oct. Pacific Fisherman—one short article ($5) 


Nov. Playmate Magazine—won letter contest 
Nov. Pacific Fisherman—bought 6 articles. 


Doris MIETTINEN, 
Alaska. 


Age 14. 


Juneau, 


Contest Stories Still Selling 
Sir: 

You will be interested to know that my story 
“The Worm That Was John Koch” which placed 
4Ist in the Writer’s Dicrst Short Story Contest 
eventually sold to a national slick paper market, 
and appeared in the December, 1940 issue of 
Sketch magazine. I learned of this market through 
a tip in the WriTER’s DicEstT. 

Maurice B. Davies, 
1427'%% Franklin St. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

Of the first 50 winners in the Dicest’s contest 
for last year, Liberty bought 3 stories at $100 each, 
and 14 other magazines bought 17 stories at prices 
of from $15 to $100 for each. McClure and 
Chicago Daily News syndicates each bought two. 
News of further sales are still coming in as the 
winners are revised and marketed up and down 
42nd Street.—Ed. 
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LET'S GET STARTED! 


We don't care whether you've sold one story, a 
hundred stories, or none! We DO care about start- 
ing you selling to the best magazine, book, radio, 
and motion picture markets in 1941. Start the New 
Year right with Caldwell and Hurn. 


You don't care how many scripts we've sold for 
other writers. You DO care how many we can sell 
for you. Get started selling—today! Send us a 
script or two with a letter about yourself and your 
writing problems. 


We work closely with you until your stuff is ready 
for a good market. It may take a week, a month, 
or a year, but we'll stick with you until we get 
RESULTS. One sale for you and we drop all read- 
ing fees, working on straight 10% commission on 
sales. 


Reading fees for detailed criticism and analysis: 
$2 for EACH story or article up to 3,000 words; 
50c a thousand words thereafter. (Low rates on 
booklengths. Write us about your book). One-act 
plays and radio scripts $4. Three-act plays $12. 
Movie scenarios or synopses $8. No other fees. 
Sales commission: 10%. Resubmissions free. We 
sell no courses. 


CALDWELL and HURN 
449 West 22nd Street, New York City 








WANTED 
Manuscripts to Type! 


"Ye Olde Reliable’ RES Typerie 


30c per 1000 words with carbon. Minor corrections free; 


thers, small charge. Proofread. Mailed flat. Poetry. 
Plays. Book length rates. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating! 
211 W. Maple St. Lombard, Ill. 








“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A_new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and professions als. A gold mine of information. 
Complete 25 cents! Supply is limited. Send for it today. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD- DEPT. W.D. CHICAGO, ILL 
























ing six wa 


of real help to you. we will also send 
full information on the 
Course in Creative Writing, and Dr. 
Burton’s Analysis Test, givin & you a sin- 
cere appraisal of your writir ability. 
Send today—no obligation. 


INC. 
Minn. 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, 
102-1 Pence Bidg., _Minneapolis, 


Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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{Some of my clients' December magazine appearances) 


YOUR PLACE IN THE SUN 


You are determined to get there with your writing this year. You want to increase your sales, 
want to hit better-paying markets, perhaps even land in the big “slicks.” Or possibly you are still trying 
for that elusive first sale to any mangazine. 

Are you going to gamble your time and talent in haphazard writing and hit-or-miss submissions? 
Or will you use that quicker, easier, surer method—securing the constructive criticisms, suggestions, mar- 
ket tips and sales management of a literary agent who has been building writers’ careers for eighteen 
years? 

In 1938 Allan R. Bosworth, who had been selling only short yarns to Wild West Weekly, joined 
my clientele. This very month Saturday Evening Post is running a serial by Mr. Bosworth, and another 
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of his serials will appear soon in Argosy... In 1 939 William B. Johnston, then selling only to the small- 
er markets, put his career in my hands. Last year Liberty published five stories by this author, and I’ve 
put him into four other smoothpaper markets as well as several of the best pulps . . . In 1940 Cliff Far- 


rell and Harrison Hendryx, successful pulp writers, joined up. Saturday Evening Post and American 
Magazine, respectively, will be publishing their yarns this year. And I’ve pushed other clients into La- 
dies Home Journal, Coronet, This Week, Collier’s, Liberty, American, Esquire, Household, American 
Legion, Current History and Forum, as well as practically every confession, true detective and pulp 
magazine. 

That’s the kind of agenting I’m ready to do for you. If you have sold $1000 worth to maga- 
zines in 1940, I'll handle your account on straight commission. If you have sold $500 worth last year, 
Ill grant you a 50% reduction of fees charged new writers. If you are a beginner or have sold only 
one or two items, I’ll have to charge you reading fees as mentioned below: 

TO NEW WRITERS: 1941 edition Practical meg Fo 4 and latest market letter, 
I honestly appraise your work and recommend 
your salable scripts to actively-buying editors. If a 
story is unsalable, I tell you why in full detail; if ° 


revision will make it salable, I explain how, and for 
which specific market to rewrite. _I analyze your 
abilities and suggest markets for which you should 


work. Until I sell $1000 worth of your work, the 
above professional guidance costs $1.00 per thousand 


Li A 
words on manuscripts up to 5000; on scripts 5000 to iterary gent 


11,000, my fee is 75c for each additional thousand. 56 WwW 45th ST NEW YORK N y. 
: ; e on ! e 


Special rates on novelettes and novels. 
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